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TO JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


BY THOMAS S. DONOHQ, 








Port! Evermore art thou 

Dear to Freedom! Even now, 
Wheresoe’er her temples stand, 

In our own, or distant Jand, 
Thousand, thonsand hearts prolong 
Gratefal echoes to thy song; 

And when thousand, thonsand more, 
Throng witbin the radiant door, 
Shall thy music words sonnd on, 
Till the clank of chains be gone, 
Till the world may only know, 

As a dream, that iron woe! 


Gop is with thee! Gop is strong 
Yet to save from tyrant wrong! 
Minister of Him thou art; 

He hath breathed within thy heart 
Love, that looketh forth to see 
Right, in regal sovereignty! 
Power, that fearless strikes afar, 
Resolute in holy war! 

Music, that doth move before thee, 
Filling all the blue sky o’er thees 
Winning some to own their brothers; 
Like a thunder-peal to others, 
Rousing them to sense and duty, 
Nature’s law, and Virtne’s beauty! 


Never shall that musi¢ cease, 

Till the angel smile of Peace 

Light the world. and all aronnd 
Heaven’s high-destined joys abound! 


Mortal art thon, yet thy state 
Soars above the common fate: 
Prophet, preacher, warrior bold— 
Might, that sball not bs controlled 
Even by the conqneror, Death! 
For the magic of thy breath 

Shall inspire, and warn, and save, 
When the grass is on thy grave! 


Ministers of truth may die: 
Truth lives on, immortally ! 
Washington, D. C., October, 1850. 


For the National Era. 


LIFE ON PRAIRIE DE LA FLEUR.—No. 3. 


—_——— 


BY MARY IRVING. 





THE ROMANCE OF SOCIETY. 


‘ It may be that thy brother’s eye 
Sees not as thine, which turns 
In sueh deep reverence to the sky, 

Where the rich sunset burns!’ 

There is romance in the early life of an indi- 
vidual or a nation. There is romance in the his- 
tory of an infant colony, planted, as were the 
English Colonies in America, “amid the howling 
wilderness,” surrounded by unsparing foes in hu- 
man and elemental shapes. There is sublime ro- 
mance in the story of the world’s infancy. 

Do not frown upon the “anti-climax,” when I 
epeak of the “romance of immigration.” It may 
well hide its head in such cempany, and be silent, 
as a child before its elders. Yet its humbler tale 
may sometimes claim listeners, when dazzling tra- 
ditions and visions of old baronial castles have 
flitted solemnly back to their dark corners in an- 
tiquity, and left Imagination to her pastime amid 
present realities and future foreshadowings. 

And nowhere on our Continent, nowhere on 
the Earth, are the Present and the Future so 
nearly embodied, so clearly given to the realizing 
sense of the spirit, as in this western half of 
America. The “present moment,” that ficeting 
second, never finds half its importance, it has 
sometimes seemed to me, eastward of our blue 
Lake boundary. Consequently, “the Past” finds 
little room for intrusion. 

All here is haste and confusion. The necessity 
of providing for the material wants of human na- 
ture, in despite of obstacles generally more disa- 
greeable than romantic, leaves little leisure to 
supply “the stuff that dreams are made of.” 
Sometimes you find yourself wondering whether 
these strange, hurrying, obstinately practical peo- 
ple about you were really born on thesame planet 
with yourself, and can really trace their pedigree 
to your far back ancestor of the Ark. If the 
same “mother Nature ” nursed their spirits and 
your own, how is it that their ears are deaf to her 
whispers—iheir eyes blind to her soul-wakening 
glances now ? 

People bave strangely varying ideas of “beauty 
in Nature,” by the way. Once, when tossed up 
and down the hill-waves of a gloriously rocky re- 
gion in a mountainous State, I was thrown into 
the society of a sensible, sociable, elderly gentle- 
man, Who commenced making himself agreeable 
by remarks upon scenery in general, and that of 
the Western State of his adoption in particalar, 
as contrasted with that around and below us. 

“Tis a beautiful country, isn’t it,’ exclaimed he, 
with a good degree of animation, upon finding 
that his auditress had once paid it a visit. 

I involuntarily opened my eyes a little wider 
than was necessary for purposes of vision; for 
what spell could throw an imagining of beauty 
over a tract where all irregularities were swal- 
lowed up in a dull, “ dead level” of surface, I did 


, not comprehend at once. 

Without noticing my vague reply, my compan- 
ion spoke on— 

“ Beautiful! A paradise for a farmer!” 

“ There are no hills!” I ventured timidly to 
suggest. 

“Tvs hard picking up a living among the rocks 
and hills, Miss!” he answered, with a polite stare. 
“Commend me to the West!—the glorious 
West !” 

So reasons and feels many an inhabitant of 
“the glorious West.” 

Very nearly the same idea escaped the lips of 
one of its daughters, who had been on a visit, for 
the first time, to the Eastern home of her grand- 
parents. 

“ The hills?” I asked her, rather too enthu- 
siastically, “ Did you not ‘fall in love’ with our 
New England hills ?” 

‘Why, no,” she replied, indifferently; “they 
are dreadful hard on horses. I tired out of all 
patience with ’em. This ’ere, now, is what I 
reckon a prettier country,” she added, giving one 
glance from her knitting-needles to the level 
landscape that stretched away frown her window ! 

But do not think to despise those brothers and 
sisters of humanity, into whose souls Enthusiasm 
never breathed a new life, to enjoy—and to suf- 
fer! Many a heart is moulded of Nature’s ster- 


ling ore, that has reflected scarcely a gleam of 


Imagination. The lightning has not played 
about it, to dazzle or to scathe; but the common, 
genial sunshine of Heaven may have warmed that 
heart into truest benevolent philosophy. 
If Mrs. Hemans’s words be truth— 


“ If there be one who o’er the dead 
Hath in thy grief borne part, 
Or watched in sickness by thy bed, 
a Call his a kindred heart!” 


you will find many “kindred hearts” upon the 
hospitable hearth-stones of Prairie de la Fleur, 
though few that will “leap up,” as may your 


own to 
“ A rainbow in the sky!” 

The latch-stri 
ou, and every i 


of every cabin hangs out to 
weller waits to be hospitable. 
ut let me warn you to beware of giving utter- 





“ Home is home, all the world over ;” and those 
who have fixed their home on the Prairie, or in 
the “back-woods,” do not like to have ita homeli- 
ness thrown into relief by any descriptive alla- 
sions to Eastern scenery or customs. The emi- 
grants who come from the other Continent soon 
adopt this prejudice, generally, and nurse it much 
more jealously than those who find their way from 
our more favored New England; to whom the 
nickname of which they have learned to be 
proud— Yankee”—is often applied resentfully. 
In a little world of such inhabitants—bounded 
(with exceptions) by such views and feelings—the 
theatre of no romance of danger, over which the 
“almighty dollar” beams more brightly than any 
star that shines, you cannot naturally look for 
the occurrence of startling or romantic events. 
In a country over which the dim traditions of the 
Indian hung twelve years since, you cannot hope 
to glean histories over which the chain of “ long 
time ago” is thrown. 

Thus, [ have no wild, startling, pulse-stirring 
tales to tell you of our peaceful settlement. I am 
only plucking a few stray wild flowers from our 
Prairie to offer you. You may deem the gift too 
slight for notice. You may look and smile upon 
them when you are tired of admiring your own 
brilliant exotics, and throw them heedlessly away. 
Perhaps few of them may boast a simple fragrance 
that shall diffuse itself unnoticed among the 
treasures of your memories—but of that judge 
hereafter ! 


_———— -—__— 


For the National Era. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 








Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. were next door neighbors, 
and intimate friends—that is to say, they took tea 
with each other very often, and, in confidential 
strains, discoursed of stockings and pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, of puddings and carpets, of cookery 
and domestic economy, through all its brancheg. 
“] think, on the whole,” said Mrs. A., with an 
air of profound reflection, “that gingerbread is 
the cheapest and healthiest cake one can make- 
I make a good deal of it, and let my children have 
as much as they want of it.” 
“T used to do so,” said Mrs. B., “but I haven’t 
had any made this two months.” 
“ Ah! why not?” said Mrs. A. 
“Why, it is some trouble; and then, though it 
is cheap, it is cheaper not to have any; and, on 
the whole, the children are quite as well content- 
ed without it, and so we are fallen into the way 
of not having any.” 
“But one must keep some kind of cake in the 
house,” said Mrs. A. 
“So I have always heard and thought and prac- 
ticed,” said Mrs. B., “‘ but really of late I have ques- 
tioned the need of it.” 
The conversation gradually digressed from 
this point into various intricate speculations on 
domestic economy, and at last each lady went 
home to put her children to bed. 
A fortnight after, the two ladies were again in 
conclave at Mrs. B.’s tea-table, which was graced 
by some unusually nice gingerbread. 
“T thought you had given up making ginger- 
bread,” said Mrs. A.; “ you told me so a fortnight 
ago at my house.” 
“So I had,” said Mrs. A., “ but since that con- 
versation I have been making it again.” 
“ Why so?” 
“Oh, I thought that since you thought it eco- 
nomical enough, certainly I might; and that if 
you thought it necessary to keep some sort of 
cake in the closet, perhaps it was best I should.” 
Mrs. A. laughed. 
“Well, now,” said she, “I have not made any 
gingerbread, or cake of any kind, since that same 
conversation.” 
“ Indeed 2” 
“No; I said to myself, if Mrs. B. thinks it will 
do to go without cake in the house, I suppose I 
might, as, she says, it is some additional expense 
and trouble; and so I gave it up.” 
Both ladies laughed, and you laugh, too, my 
dear lady reader ; but have you never done the 
same thing ? Have you never altered your dress or 
your arrangements or your housekeeping because 
somebody else was of a different way of thinking 
or managing—and may not that very somebody 
at the same time have been moved to make some 
change through a similar observation on you? 
A large party is to be given by the young lads 
of N—— to the young lassies of the same place ; 
they are to drive out together to a pic nic in the 
woods, and to come home by moonlight; the 
weather is damp and uncertain, the ground chill, 
and young people, as in all ages before the flood 
and since, not famous for the grace of prudence ; 
for all which reasons, almost every mamma hesi- 
tates about her daughters’ going, thinks it a very 
great pity the thing has been started. 
“T really don’t like this thing,” says Mrs. G.; 
“it’s not a kind of thing that I approve of, and 
if Mrs. X. was not going to let her daughters go, 
Ishould set myself against it. How Mrs. X., 
who is so very nice in her notions, can sanction 
such a thing, I cannot see. I am really surprised 
at Mrs. X.” 
All this time, poor unconscious Mrs. X. is in 
a similar tribulation. 
“This ig a very disagreeable affair to me,” she 
says. “I really have almost a mind to say that 
my girls shall not go; but Mrs. G.’s daughters are 
going, and Mrs. C.’s, and Mrs. W.’s, and of course 
it would be idle for me to oppose it. I should not 
like to cast any reflections on a course sanctioned 
by ladies of such prudence and discretion.” 
In the same manner, Mrs. A., B., and C., and 
the good matrons through the alphabet generally, 
with doleful lamentations, each one consents to 
the thing that she allows not, and the affair pro- 
ceeds swimmingly to the great satisfaction of the 
juveniles. 
Now and then, it is truc, some individual sort 
of body, who might be designated by the angular 
and decided letters K and L, says to her son or 
daughter—“ No. I don’t approve of the thing”— 
and is deaf to the oft-urged, ‘Mrs. A., B., and 
C., do so.” 
“T have nothing to do with Mrs. A,B, and 
Cs arrangements,” says this impracticable Mrs. 
K.orL. “TI only know what is best for my chil- 
dren, and they shall not go.” 
Again: Mrs. G. is going to give a party; and, 
now, shall she give wine, or not? Mrs. G. has 
heard an abundance of temperance speeches and 
appeals, heard the duties of ladies in the matter 
of sanctioning temperance movements aptly set 
forth, but “ none of these things move her half so 
much as another consideration.” She has heard 
that Mrs. D. introduced wine into her last soirée. 
Mrs. DJs husband has been a leading orator of 
the temperance society, and Mrs. D. is no less a 
leading member in the circles of fashion. Now, 
Mrs. Gg soul is in great perplexity. If sheonly 
could be sure that the report about Mrs. D. is 
authentic, why, then, of course the thing is set- 
tled; regret it as much as she may, she cannot 
get through her party without the wine; and so 
at last comes the party and the wine. Mrs. D., 
who was incorrectly stated to have had the article 
at her last soirée, has it at her next one, and quotes 
discreet Mrs. G. as her precedent. Mrs. P. is 
greatly scandalized at this, because Mrs. G.is a 
member of the church, and Mr. D. a leading tem- 
perance orator; hut since they will do i, it is not 
for her to be nice, and so she follows the fashion. 
Mrs. N. comes home from church on Sanday, 
rolling up her eyes with various appearances of 
horror and surprise. 
“Well! I am going to give up trying to re- 
strain my girls from dressing extravagantly ; it’s 
of no use trying !—no use in the world.” 
“ Why, mother, what’s the matter ?” exclaimed 
the girls oe et to hear such en- 
rati 
oe didn’t you see Mrs. K.’s daughters sit- 
ting in the pew before us with feathers in their 
bonnets! If Mrs. K. is coming out in this way, 
Ishall give up. I shan’t try any longer. I am 
going to get just what I want, and dress as much 
as lve a mind to. Girls, you may get those 
visites that you were looking at at Mr. Bs store 


.| dread of ours, and that the person to whom we 
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“There, mamma, you are always lecturing us 
about economy, and all that, and wanting us to 
wear our old mantillas another winter, and there 
are Mrs. Ns girls shining out in new visites.” 
Mamma looks sensible and judicious, and tells 
the girls we * ought not to see what people are 
wearing in church Sundays; but it becomes evi- 
dent, before the week is through, that she has not 
forgotten the observation. She is anxiously pri- 
cing visites, and looking thoughtful as one on the 
eve of an important determination ; and the next 
Sunday the girls appear in full splendor, with 
new visites, to the increasing horror of Mrs. N. 
So goes the shuttlecock back and forward, kept 
up on both sides by most judicioug hands. 

In like manner, at a modern party, a circle of 
matrons sit in edifying conclave, and lament the 
degeneracy of the age. 

“These parties that begin at ning o’clock and 
end at two or three in the morning are shameful 
things,” says fat Mrs. Q., complacently fanning 
herself. (N.B. Mrs. Q. is plotting to have one 
the very next week, and has come just to see the 
fashions.) 

“ Oh, dreadful! dreadful !” exclaim, in one cho- 
rus, meek Mrs. M. and tall Mrs. F. and stiff 
Mrs. J. 

“They are very unhealthy,” says Mrs. F. 

“ They disturb all family order,” says Mrs. J. 
“ They make one so sleepy the next day,” says 
Mrs. M. 

“They are very laborious to get up, and en- 
tirely useless,” says Mrs.Q. At the same time 
counting across the room the people that she shall 
invite next week. 

Mrs. M.and Mrs. F. diverge into a most edify- 
ing strain of moral reflections on the improvement 
of time, the necessity of sobriety and moderation, 
the evils of conformity to the world, till one is 
tempted to feel that the tract society ought to 
have their remarks for general circulation, were 
one not damped by the certain knowledge that 
before the winter each of these ladies will give 
exactly such another party. 

And, now, are all these respectable ladies hypo- 
critical or insincere? By no means—they he- 
lieve every word they say ; but a sort of necessity 
is laid upon them—a spell ; and before the breath 
of the multitude their individual resolution melts 
away as the frosty tracery melts from the window- 
panes of a crowded room. 

A great many do this habitually, resignedly, as 
amatter of course. Ask them what they think 
to be right and proper, and they will tell you 
sensibly, coherently, and quite tothe point, in one 
direction—ask them what they are going to do, 
and that is quite another matter. 

They are going to do what is generally done— 
what Mrs. A., B., and C.,do. They have long 
since made over their conscience to the keeping of 
the public—that is to say, of good society—and 
are thus rid of a troublesome burden of respon- 
sibility. 

Again: there are others who mean in general to 
have an opinion and will of their own; but, im- 
perceptibly, as one and another take a course op- 
posed to their own sense of right and propriety, 
their resolution quietly melts, and melts, till every 
individual outline of it is gone, and they do as 
others do. 

Yet is this influence of one human being over 
another—in some sense, God-appointed—a neces- 
sary result of the human constitution. There is 
scarcely a human being that is not varied and 
swerved by it as the approaching magnet swerves 
the trembling needle. Oppose them, conflict with 
them as they may, at a distance, yet when they 
breathe on them through the breath, and shine 
on them through the eyes of an associate, in the 
family or in society, they feel within themselves 
an invisible magnetic power. He who is not at 
all conscious of such impressibility can scarce be 
amiable, or human. Nevertheless, one of the most 
important habits for the acquisition of a generous 
and noble character, is to learn to act individually, 
uuswerved by the feelings and opinions of others. 
It may help one to do this, to reflect that the very 
person whose opinion we fear may be in equal 


are looking for a precedent may, at that very 
time, be looking to us. In short, Mrs. A., if you 
think that you could spend your money more like 
a Christian than in laying it out on a fashionable 
party, go forward and do it, and twenty oihers, 
whose supposed opinion you fear, will be glad of 
your example for a precedent—and, Mrs. B., if 
you do think it would be better for your qhildren 
to observe early hours, and form simple habits, 
than to dress and dance, and give and go to juve- 
nile balls, carry out your opinion in practice, and 
many an anxious mother, who is of the same 
opinion, will quote your example as her shield and 
defence. And for you, young ladies, let us pray 
you to reflect—individuality of character, main- 
tained with womanly sweetness, is an irresistible 
grace and adornment. Have some principles of 
taste for yourself, and do not adopt every fashion 
of dress that is in vogue, whether it suits you or 
not—whether it is becoming or not—but, without 
a startling variation from general form, let your 
dress show something of your own taste and opin- 
ions. Have some principles of right and wrong 
for yourself, and do not do everything that every 
one else does, because every one else does it. 
Nothing is more tedious than a circle of young 
ladies who have got by rote a certain set of 
phrases and opinions—all admiring in the same 
terms the same things, and detesting in like terms 
certain others—with anxious solicitude each dress- 
ing, thinking, and acting, one as much like another 
as is possible. A genuine original opinion, even 
though it were so heretical as toassert that Jenny 
Lind is not superangelic, or that Shakspeare is 
rather dull reading, would be better than such a 
universal Dead Sea of acquiescence. 

These remarks have borne reference to the 
female sex principally, because they are the de- 
pendent, the acquiescent sex—both from nature 
and habit, and position, most exposed to be swayed 
by opinion—and yet, too, in a certain very wide 
department, they are the lawgivers and custom- 
makers of society. If, amid the multiplied schools 
whose advertisements now throng our papers, 
purporting to teach girls everything, both an- 
cient and modern, high and low, from playing on 
the harp and working pincushions, up to civil 
engineering, surveying, and navigation, there 
were any which could teach them to be women— 
to have thoughts, opinions, and modes of action of 
their own—such a school would be worth having. 
If one half of the good purposes which are in the 
hearts of the ladies of our nation were only acted 
out without fear of anybody’s opinion, we should 
certainly be a step nearer the millennium. 


————<$ 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY.—No. 7. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 








Lime is an alkaline earth. As an element of 
soils, it is far less abundant than quartz or feld- 
spar. Asa chemical agent, it has more power 
than either. Neutralizing acids is one of the 
most important agencies of all alkalies. Lime 
performs that agency both in agriculture and do- 
mestic economy. ‘Take a case in the former. 
Every farmer is familiar with two kinds of sor- 
rel growing on plowed ground. The most abun- 
dant is called sheep-sorrel, and frequently sour- 
dock. Botanists call it rumex ascetocello. It 
frequently covers plowed fields with a thick coat, 
containing a large amount of acid. By quick- 
lime this acid is neutralized and changed into 
a salt, probably favorable to vegetation, while the 
acid is unfavorable. A case in domestic econo- 
my—common ashes are the carbonate of potash, 
as is ley obtained from them. In making soap, 
the purer the potash the better, especially as it 
avoids the necessity of putting red-hot horse- 
shoes into the soap to drive out witches, or even 
waiting till a full or new moon for making soap. 
By mixing lime with the ashes it removes the 
carbonic acid from the potash, forming the car- 
bonate of lime, leaving the potash a purer and 
stronger alkali, and more powerful in assimi- 
lating the water and the oil by uniting with both, 
which is the chemistry of soap-making. 

Lime is also used as an alkaline afent in many 
of the arts, and with great effect in iron furnaces 
and glass-making—the coarsest kind of glass; for 
most kinds, potash or soda is used. Whether in 
reducing ores to metals or quartz to glass, lime 
acts as a flux, causing a more ready fusion. 
While lime, as 8 flux, aids the fusion of iron ore, 
charcoal takes from it the oxygen to aid the com- 
bustion. As most iron ores are the oxydes of 
iron, cast-iron still retains a portion of its oxy- 
gen, which is removed by further exposure to 
charcoal as a heating agent. It is thus reduced 
to wrought-iron. By exposing wrought-iron to 
intense heat, while bedded in powdered charcoal 
in a closed oven, thus entirely excluding air from 
it, the charcoal or carbon is absorbed in small 
quantities by the iron, by which wrought-iron is 
changed into steel, which is carburet of iron, or 
carbon and iron. Carbonate of iron is an ore of 
that metal, which is said to be changed from the 
carbonate to the carburet, or from the ore to steel, 


by 8 direct process. 
Expertment.—If some pearl-ash (subcarbonate 








peras (sulphate of iron) into another, and both 
exposed to the air, one substance Will be covered 
with a white powder, and the other attract moisture 
so as to become a partial liquid. The one is said 
to effloresce, the other to deliquesce, By trying 
the experiment, any one can readily ascertain by 
which operation each is effected. | 


THE EUROPEAN WORIp, 


The Non-Appearance of the Atlantic—The Designs of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, on Switzerland— 
France will hardly Back them—Logjs Napoleon 
Acquiring Common Sense—The Impuriant Political 
Position of France—The Swift Coming Future—An 
United Prussia~—The Schlaves and ars—The 
Efiect of the Present Contest Betwem the Bank- 
rupt Austrian Government and the Bankers of Vi- 
enna—Important New Elements to ip ranged on 
the Popular siie in the Approaching Qutbreak all 
over the Continent, &c. 

New York City, January 17, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Era? 

The American steamer Branklin reached this 

point yesterday, having leftCowes on the 2d inst. 
She brings twelve days later intelligence from 
the Old World, her Lontom dates being up to 
the day of her departure fromthe English shore. 
The fact of most immediate Werest to our popu- 
lation, communicated throtigh her mails, is, that 
the Atlantic (of CollinsiS line) duly sailed from 
Liverpool on her appointed day, for New York— 
that is, on the 28th ult. ; Allowing her fourteen 
days for the trip, which affords a wide margin for 
incidental and inconsiderable drawbacks and de- 
lays, and she should have duly appeared at her 
wharf in these waters, on the 11th inst. Thus 
she has been unaccounted for for six days—a 
space of time (now that the steamers in the trade 
usually accomplish their long voyages so punc- 
tually as almost to make their time to an hour) 
as to create very general alarm in the minds of 
all directly interested in her safety. While our 
merchants have valuables worth a million upon 
her, some of our worthiest and most respected 
citizens are known to be among her passengers. 
Her passenger list of course embraces names Eu- 
rope and America honor and value ; for neither 
line have sent a steamship across the ocean within 
the last year, which failed to have on board per- 
sons of world-wide distinction. Those immedi- 
ately interested in the vessel are comforting 
themselves under the impression that she has 
gone to the Azores under a stress of weather. 
But the failure of either of the hourly-arriving 
vessels from that quarter to report having fallen 
in with her, causes our experienced voyagers to 
shake their heads ominously when this surmise 
(for it is nothing more) is mentioned in their 
presence. Iam sorry, indeed, to have to write 
you that seafaring men in New York are under 
the impression that she has gone, not to the 
Azores, but to the bottom. 
The news by the Franklin is barren of events, 
yet it is by no means withovt interest. In the 
game of chess for political power going on on the 
Continent, no castles have bpen “taken,” it is 
true. But nevertheless, movges, pregnant with 
results upon the future posit§ovs and prospects 
of the antagonistic elements—@bolutism and de- 
mocracy—now at work on th posite shore of 
the Atlantic, are being made h@prly, as it were. 

The grand council of titlec;¥uffians have met 

at Dresden, to contrive means ffor repressing and 

rendering harmless to absoludism, the growing 
democratic tendencies of the m sea So far, they 
have been content to amuse the pullic with cere- 
monies, and the expression of proftse wishes for 
the general welfare, the public good) They con- 
descend to declare that all net to abrogate 












the plan of the old Bund—the ¢riginal Confede- 
ration of 1815—have proved ipjertvus tv crer- 
many—meaning to the absolute power of its sov- 
ereigns. Yet they acknowledge frankly that con- 
siderable changes in the presen’ condition (polit- 
ical) of the Federation are abpslutely necessary 
for its well-being. The Eng)ieh of this declara- 
tion amounts to little more than an assertion that 
new chains must be forged, new wrongs—indi- 
vidual, class, and national—must be perpetrated, 
and new villanies concocted, in the hope of 
lengthening, if not insuring, the present most 
insecure tenure which those who rule in Europe 
by the grace of God, hold on power. The public 
is permitted to see only so much of the doings of 
this precious conclave as those wily agents of 
absolutism choose. Their most important delib- 
erations and resolves are kept profoundly secret, 
according to the invariable custom of those man- 
aging such consultations on the Continent. 
If not already resolved on, they will shortly 
come to the conclusion, to make from half to the 
whole of Switzerland an appendage to the king- 
dom of Prussia, first offering to France the other 
half, before voting Prussia the whoie, in order to 
induce her (France) to remain quiet, while Prus- 
sia takes possession of what this Council at Dres- 
den presents to her, as a sop to console her for 
the loss of her honor in the infamous treaty, or, I 
should write, royal conspiracy at Olmutz. 
There is no sign as yet that France will nibble 
at this bait. On the contrary, I am led to the 
impression, from what I read, that the French 
Government are radically opposed to seeing 
Switzerland become another Poland, to gratify 
the covetousness of Austria, Prussia, and the 
Czar. They manifest no disposition to consent 
to have the Cantons sacrificed, by way of hiding 
the fact that, in the doings at Olmutz, terms were 
imposed on Prussia, which, being accepted, in- 
volved not only an acknowledgment of her serf- 
dom to Russia, but of her inferiority to Austria, 
in the scale of continental importance. There 
remains little doubt that the recent sudden call- 
ing into the service of 40,000 young conscripts, 
which we heard of less than a nonth ago, as hav- 
ing been determined on by France, was caused 
by the anticipation of this purpose of the expect- 
ed Council at Dresden, to seek in the partition 
of Switzerland, not only the aggrandizement of 
favored families in the royal circle, but the ex- 
tinguishment of the last remaining semblance of 
a continental government out of France, wherein 
a freeman might venture to promulge sentiments 
worthy of a freeman’s heart and head. The 
French Ministry, your readers will recollect, 
promptly avowed the purpose of employing these 
new levies on their eastern frontier, to watch t he 
course of events from a position in which they 
can protect the rights, interests, and honor of 
France, in any emergency that may possiby ar- 
rive in the impending struggle between the Ger- 
man millions and their masters. The recom- 
mendation of the President in favor of the em- 
ployment of these new troops in garrison on the 
northern and eastern frontier, satisfied me that 
the scales had fallen from his eyes, at least suffi- 
ciently to allow him to perceive that honor—his- 
toric fame worthy of the had of so great a na- 
tion and Government—was to be sought at this 
epoch only in a firm adherence to the Republican 
cause, and to the character pf the present French 
Government, which impretsion has been subse- 
quently borne out by Louis Napoleon’s conser- 
vative speech, delivered on/the occasion of the last 
celebration of the anniversary of his inaugura- 
tion. He therein assumes the position that his 
path must lie in the way which will prove most 
conducive to the strict administration of the 
laws and constitution of France, interpreted 
only in the manner in which they were designed 
to be read by the authors of the revolution which 
drove Louis Philippe from the throne. : 
He evidently realizes that the task of impe- 

rializing the French army and masses is as hope- 
less as that in which either wing of his bitterest 
enemies are engaged—the Legitimists on the one 
hand and the Orieanists on the other. He has 
apparently ceased to dream of the aid in rebuild- 
ing the throne of his uncle, doubtless promised 
by the great Powers on fu him with the 
money expended by his party in his canvass for 


occurred in the prospects of almost every family 

ruling in Europe since his election, and in the 

course of the stirring subsequent events, he has 
come to understand that the sixty millions in 
the centre of Europe—in Germany, Poland, and 
Hungary—are so completely opposed in heart and 
hope te their respective rulers, and so hate their 
Governments, as to render it certain that the lat- 
ter can give no aid to bring monarchy in any 

phase again in the ascendant in France. Like a 
wise man, he therefore sees that his road te per- 
sonal eminence, to a fame and a future that will 
endure, lies through the honest service of the 
Republic. I will not here quote his language on 
the occasion of the celebration of the anniver- 
sary before referred to. Suffice it to say that he 
recognises the popular voice—the will of the mn- 
jority popularly expressed—as the rule of his 
conduct within the limits of the restrictions and 
requirements of the Constitution. This is sound 
American Republicanism; the principle which, 
carried out in the United States Government, has 
been the great lever in the work of American 
progress. In few words, he relies upon the sober 
second thought of the people to maintain the 
Republic against the daring and selfish intrigues 
of the Orleanists and Legitimists on the one hand, 
and the raging fanaticism (if honest impulses) of 
the Utopians of Socialism, who threaten quite as 
much danger to the real interests of the French 
magses as their more reprehensible antagonists. 
He very clearly recognises the Republic as a 
fixed fact, the existence of Which is to be shaken 
by neither set of extremists. In truth, he so 
treats the condition of France as to satisfy the 
liberal of England, that she (France) is at length 
the vitadel of the people’s sovereignty in the con- 
tinental States—the bulwark and refuge of Euro- 
pean liberties. From these facts I draw the con- 
clusion that the neutrality of France is no longer 
a covert and secret alliance with Russia and Aus- 
tria, as it was not much more than a twelvemonth 

ago, when s'ill dreaming of reaching an imperial 
throne, this new-fledged People’s Man had se- 
cret agents knocking at the door of every con- 
siderable continental family, beseeching aid for 
his purpose of counter-revolution. 

In the course of this and late previous papers, 

I have alluded to another revolution, as impend- 
ing over the Continent; and it may be well to 
write you why I think so—for the very next arri- 

val may possibly bring us news that such rain 

already drops from some of the many clouds “no 
bigger than a man’s hand,” which are visible 
above the horizon of every State on the Conti- 
nent, except Russia and France. Thus I may 
assure you that there is no division among the 
people of Prussia relative to the sacrifices of na- 
tional honor and interest by the King’s Council 

at Olmutz; and that though the Court have 
sent their agents to share in the progressing plot- 
ting at Dresden, all classes of Prussian subjects, 

not directly in the pay of the Court, wash their 
hands in advance of responsibility for the farther 
sacrifice of their kingdom to Russia and Austria, 

to grow out of what is being done there. It is 

openly proclaimed throughout Prussia, that Fred- 

erick William deliberately sacrificed his trust— 
Prussia—at Olmutz, only in the hope of strength- 
ening himself; not daring to draw the sword of 
his people against Austrian aggression, lest it 
might be turnéd against his own breast, he being 
the source of most immediate danger to the lib- 
erty and prosperity of those with whose wel- 
fare he assumes to be charged by the “grace of 
God.? \He foresaw that the weapon unsheathed 

for family aggrandizement and sheer national 
glory, would have been wielded only in the cause 
of the liberties of Germany. In truth, the masses 
of the kingdom have made up their minds that 
the next time they are bid to shed their own 
or the blood of others, they will do so only in the 
good cause of civil liberty—not for a shadow. 
Again: minor events in Hungary, Austria, and 
Poland, look to a coalition, in sentiment at least, 
between the Sclavonic and Magyar races, who 
when thus united will assuredly be strong enough 
to revolutionize those countries in an instant, 
when so willing. It must be remembered that in 
the revolution of 1848 and 1849, Kossuth infused 
into their souls the element of love of liberty, to 
which their breasts were previously as sealed 
books. I might recount here a hundred weil-re- 
membered incidents in the Hungarian struggle, 
rendering it certain that they are, since those 
dava. hy no Meons tha nuthinking and nacsi=- 
slaves they were before he entered on his task of 
laying the foundation for the future regeneration 
of the eastern half of the continent of Europe. 
Thinking men will readily understand that 
when again taking up arms they will at once en- 
ter on the task of achieving their liberties—not 
contenting themselves with brandishing them 
against masters whom they expect to serve again, 
as was done throughout more than half of the 
lest continental revolutions. The reader must 
not forget that they were generally half over be- 
fore the people realized that they had entered on 
a contest in which they had more at stake than 
the mere purpose of resisting certain specific ag- 
gressions on the part of their respective Gov- 
ernments. ‘The finances of Austria are in a con- 
dition to compel that Government to rob and 
plunder its citizens of means, so as to turn their 
hearts (which are connected by their most sen- 
sitive nerve with their pockets) against the Em- 
peror and his Court. Money must be had to pay 
those wielding the bayonets on which the Cama- 
rilla Cabinet place their whole trust. And when 
Austrian Government paper will not (as at pres- 
ent) bring more than fifty cents in the dollar on 
any ’change in Europe outside of the dominions 
of Frederick Joseph, to obtain it by taxation in- 
volves the actual future payment of two dollars 
for every real dollar’s worth of service or prop- 
erty which the Government purposes require at 
this time. Already the Austrian Minister of Fi- 
nance is “lecturing” some and banishing others 
engaged in the business of exchange in Vienna, 
for refusing to trade in their Government securi- 
ties at more than the market rates. The existing 
condition of antagonism between the monetary 
interests of the Empire and the Government, is 
pregnant with discontent in circles which will 
supply those undertaking the next rebellion with 
the element, the lack of which, in truth, was the 
great leading cause of its ill success—the sinews 
of war. 

The intelligent reader will comprehend that 
the new-born surety in the popular mind that the 
hour for the liberalization of Europe is at hand— 
the fact that France has already demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of cavil, that a great Eu- 
ropean people can enjoy the blessings of a gov- 
ernment of equal rights without endangering the 
existing order of title in and to property of all 
descriptions—the alienation of its moneyed sub- 
jects from the Austrian Government—and the 
inflaence of the growing amity of sentiment be- 
tween the Sclave and Magyar races, which ‘have 
so recently learned to cherish in their fierce and 
tumultuous breasts a love of civil liberty as well 
as of national independence, (for which latter they 
alone fought in 1848 and 1849,) are elements of 
tremendous power; which, in the next struggle 
on the Continent, are to be arrayed actively on 
the side of the genius and aspirations of society, 
to combat the foul darkness of tyranny—the in- 
solent barbarism of reaction and repression. 
These new elements on the side of popular rights, 
I hardly need assure your readers, are destined to 
prove weighty indeed. I know that they pray, 
with me, that they may be of sufficient avail in 
the contest, to regenerate not only Germany, but 
all Europe. Alas! this cannot be, however. 

Limeraist. 





For the National Era. 


- NEWCASTLE MEETING. 


Mr. Epiror: I find that some of your city ed- 
itors are publishing the reported proceedings of 
a meeting held in Newcastle, Henry county, 
Indiana ; and from the comments of the Washing- 
ton Union, and some other papers, it is evident 
they do not understand the true character of that 
meeting. Now, sir, the truth in regard to the 
Newcastle meeting (over which the friends of 
the Fugitive Slave Law rejoiced so exceedingly) 
is as follows: 

Some time since, a meeting was held in Greens- 
borough, and at that meeting one was appointed 
for Newcastle, which (it was understood) was for 
the purpose of considering and discussing the 
Fugitive Slave Law, with a view to its repeal, 
and all parties were invited to attend. But the 
day on which the meeting was appointed turned 
out to be quite stormy, in consequence of which 
but very few from the country were in attend- 
ance, Yet a few of the friends of repeal breasted 
the tempest, and were on hand to participate in 
the meeting. But, from the fact that there were 
so few in attendance, it was thought best not to 
hold a meeting, but to defer it to some other time, 
and it was so publicly announced. And when it 
was determined that the friends of repeal would 
hold no meeting, (for the reason above stated.) a 
few who claim to be the friends of the present 
Administration (though not approving the Fagi- 
tive law in all its provisions) held a meeting and 





papers above alluded to speak in such high terms 
of commendation. 

Those editors seem to take the published pro- 
eeedings of this little meeting as evidence that 
Henry county is in favor of the Fagitive Slave 
w. Now, sir, I am clearly of opinion that 
four-fifths of the votersof this county are opposed 
to that law, and would vote for its repeal, or such 
& modification as would free it from its most ob- 
jectionable features. I even heard the master- 
—s of the little meeting above alluded to de- 
clare that he was o to some of the provi- 
sions of the fagacious bill, and would be p'sased 
to see it modified. So you perceive that the 
friends of this law have very substantial grounds 
to count Henry county in favor of the Fugitive 
Bill—they are for its repeal or modification. 

, The people here are in favor of the Constitu- 
tion, but do not consider themselves sworn to be 
in favor of every law that may be passed in pur- 
suance of that instrament. They are a law- 
abiding people ; but if a law be passed which they 
do not approve, they are for its repeal, or such 
amendments as will free it from its objectionable 
provisions. They are for the Union, but at the 
same time they take the liberty to think for them- 
selves, and vote for such measures as they think 
would be for the Lest interest of the country. Fi- 
nally, they are a free people, and desire to re- 
main so. Jorn Reep. 
Newcastle, January 6, 1851. 





SONG OF THE SEA SHELLS.* 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


Among the many admirable works which the 
Publishers, those good friends of the Public, have 
given us at this season of general festivity, I no- 
tice one unpretending but neat volume, with this 
title. It contains much rich, fine poetry, in a 
small compass, and is marked by a variety of 
thought and elegance of expression truly stimu- 
lating and refreshing. Some of the pictures of 
nature, as in “The Prairie,” are most graphic, 
whilst the touching pathos of “The Tomb of 
Wilson” reminds one of the best and purest poe- 
try of Burns. It is to such characters as Wilson 
that we should point the young, with all the glow 
of genuine affection and ardent admiration ; and 
he confers a benefit on his race, who places the 
incense of song, not on a blood-stained altar, but 
on the humble grave of a “ sainted student of Na- 
ture,” who taught us by a high and holy self-de- 
votion how beautiful is science when wedded to 
purity and truth. “The Condor of the Andes” 
carries you, as on the wing of the bold bird, to 
the scenes of his nativity ; and “ The Snow Bird” 
has a gentle, home-like melody. But you must 
read to appreciate; and, in conclusion, | will copy 
a short poem, an imitation from the German, 
which may perhaps smooth the frown from some 
brow, whilst it serves as a specimen of the spray- 
wreath that accompanies The Song of the Sea 
Shells: 

“ Rejoice in life, ye living, 

FE’en let the lamp be bright, 
Ere yet its flame may flicker, 
* And vanish from your sight. 


Rejoice in life, ye living, 
While yet its roses bloom, 

Ere time, the sad despoller, 
Shall call you to the tomb. 


Give not to sordid troubles 
Your few and precious hours, 

Leave not for empty bubbles 
The vale of violet flowers. 


Content yourselves, ye living, 
Sharers of humble fame, 

And be not prompt to envy 
The magic of a name. 


Content yourselves, ye living— 
The boon your toil bestows, 

Amid his cares and pride, 
Ambition never knows. 


Rejoice in life, ye living, 
Your breasts may heave with woe, 
But friendship’s joys are dearest 
When tears most freely flow. 


Consvle yourselves, ye living, 
Life has its grief and joy, 
Lend not to trifles power 
Your calmness to destroy. 
The landscape after storms 
Is lovelier than before ; 
E’en sorrow heightens joy, 
When transient ills are o’er. 


Rejoice in life, ye living, 

Bound to a better land, 
And meet your fellow pilgrims 

With open heart and hand.” 

* Song of the Sea Shells, and other Poems. By Thomas 
Fisher. 


on 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENTS, 


AND THE 
Proper Mode of Establishing Justice among them. 





BY JOHN B. BEACH. 





No. 3.—War as a Mode of Establishing Justice. 
Thus it appears that we, who fancy ourselves to 
be beholders of the meridional splendor of civili- 
zation, still dwell under the iron shadow of the 
Dark Ages. The only ultimate tribunal to 
which, as States, we can appeal is, »ar—a system 
founded upon principles long ago exploded. And 
what is war? Various definitions have been 
given; but every correct one, in the ultimate 
analysis, is resolved into this, “war is a mode of 
establishing justice.” Whether its immediate ob- 
ject be defence, or the redressing of wrongs, or 
the revenging of insults, or the extension of com- 
merce, or the acquisition of territory, or the ob- 
taining of dominion over other nations, the es- 
tablishment of justice is the final aim. 

It may be thought superfluous to elaborate a 
formal proof of the proposition, that justice cannot 
be established or determined by resorting to war ; and 
this view appears the more natural when we con- 
sider that all the arguments necessary to prove 
the proposition are such as have been successful- 
ly employed for many centuries by statesmen and 
jurists to demonstrate the inefficiency and ab- 
surdity of the trial by battle a8 | means of deter- 
mining legal issues. Yet, perhaps, something 
ought to be conceded to prejudice in favor of & 
time-honored institution, even though the latter 
may be evidently founded in a long-exploded lie. 
Like the barbarous customs we have been re- 
viewing, war has become a thoroughly organized 
evil, and statesmen now regard it, as mediaeval 
jurists did the former, in the light of a primitive 
ordinance of nature. Old age, thongh contempti- 
ble through dotage, nevertheless challenges acer- 
tain degree of respect when clothed with power; 
and it is always expected that some reason will 
be assigned for disturbing a system which has 
defied the storm of centuries, however preposter- 
ous may be its claims upon the modern ages. Let 
us then proceed tothe argument. __ mAs 

Robertson, treating upon the practice of judi- 
cial combat, observes—“ Among all the whimsi- 
cal and absurd institutions which owe their ex- 
istence to the weakness of human reason, this, 
which submitted questions that affected the prop- 
erty, the reputation, and the lives of men, to the 
determination of chance, or of bodily strength and 
address, appears to be the most extravagant and 
preposterous.” He has expressed the judgment 
of all enlightened moderns. Yet who is 80 void 
of discernment as not to perceive how completely 
applicable is the above remark to the interna- 
tional trial by battle? But why is it “extrava- 
gant and preposterous” to submit such questions 
to the decision of a combat?- Because, in order 
that this may be a certain method of discover- 
ing truth, it is necessary that the Omniscient 
Deity always miraculously interpose for the vin- 
dication of innocence and the punishment of in- 
justice ; whereas we are forced to believe that, for 
the wisest of reasons, the Supreme Being governs 
the world by general laws ; prosperity and adver- 
sity being not always distributed according to 
actual merit and demerit, but more generally in 
& promiscuous manner. Hence, although these 
laws work together for the final reward of virtue 
and the punishment of vice, yet an unjust cause 
is very often attended with present success, and 
a just one with present defeat. And this is truly 
= of nations, as well as of individuals. meas 

ore we judge that the temporary J 

one sak eae another in war, so far from being 
necessarily a mark of Divine favor, 8 entirely 
consistent with Divine displeasure. 

Moreover, if nations at variance formally ap- 
‘ag: to arms in expectation that the Supreme Ru- 

er will decide their controversies by giving vic- 
tory to those who hold the right they frogs 
of impiety. For it is an established ple of 
religious belief, that it is both absurd and impi- 
ous to refer any questions to be decided by the 
providence of God, except such only as relate 
strictly to uncertain facts or events, W are im- 

















ance to comparisons which will instinctively rise | last week !” : 
to Your lips, as past experience wakes upto) The next Sunday, Mrs. Ks girls in turn be- 
Contrast itself present realities. gin— 


- 


of potash) be put into one tumbler, and some cop- 


the Presidency of France, Vast changes have 


adopted the resolutions, in regard to w the 


portant and proper to be known—such, too, as are 


determinable in no other may. It must also be 
conceded— 

1, That this precept is applicable to national, 
as well as individual transactions. 

2. That the thing to be decided by every ap- 
peal to arms, is a principle. 

_ 3. That principles may be decided by submit- 
ting them to the examination of reason. 

_ But the appeal to arms, in expectation of Di- 
vine interference, is plainly a mutual agreement 
of the belligerent Powers to determine, by refer- 
ence to the providence of God, a principle, which 
might and should be determined by an appeal to 
reason. Itis in fact only a specific form of the 
Divinitory Lot, “which is employed.for discov- 
ering the will of God; and, being no means of 
God’s appointment, must be superstitious, and the 
height of presumption.” 

Again: If Governments, between which con- 
troversies exist, appeal to arms without any de- 
sign of putting themselves upon the justice of 
God for the settlement of their difficulties, then 
are they unwise. [or what to them is war, but 
an enormous game of chance, in which “ Fortune 
has an equal share with ability in procuring suc- 
cess ?”* Notwithstanding the exquisite perfec- 
tion to which military science has been carried in 
books and theories, as a matter of fact, where we 
deny the intervention of Providence, the dashing 
of one great nation against another in battle is, 
like the conflict of two roaring seas, without rule 
and without calculation. Every page of the his- 
tory of military operations verifies the above re- 
mark. Grafting that the victorious some- 
times represent the just principle involved in the 
controversy, who can prove that their success 
establishes that principle? Certainly, upon the 
given hypothesis, it establishes nothing except 
their superior strength or adroitness in arms. 
Our reasoning then results in this: Belligerent 
Powers necessarily either assume or deny the 
special agency of Providence in the decision of 
their controversies by battle. If they assume it, 
they sanction an impious but ancient falsehood ; 
if they deny it, they convict themselves of gross 
folly, and cannot evade the final conclusion, that 
war is in no proper sense a tribunal for establish- 
ing justice. 





* Napoleon. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





FROM IOWA. 


Fort Mavison, Lee County, Iowa, 
December 18, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
I have just mailed a copy of the Tri- Weekly 
Telegraph, published at Barlington, in Des Moines 
county, lowa, to you, which, among other matters, 
contains a report of the proceedings of a meeting 
got up there a few days ago, to give aid and com- 
fort to the men who professed to represent this 
State in the last session of Congress, in the course 
they pursued in voting for the act to dismember 
New Mexico, and giving a large part of that free 
Territory to slaveholding Texas, over which to 
extend the dominion of the whip, and a State 
Constitution which forever -prohibits the eman- 
cipation of the slaves within her limits. The 
meeting professed also to sustain them in their 
course in voting for and supporting the following 
measures, Viz: 
Voting ten millions of the People’s money to 
the State of Texas, for the ostensible object of 
paying her for territory relinquished by her, 
when it was shown in the Senate, before such vote, 
that Texas by her own published maps and docu- 
ments never even claimed said territory before 
the Mexican war commenced, and had no more 
right to claim New Mexico than she had to claim 
Oregon or Minnesota. No doubt the threat of 
Texas to go to war with the United States to get 
the territory had a great effect on our delegation 
in voting to save the Union from the powerful 
attacks to be made on it by such a powerful State 
as Texas. It is a fact that the same paper that 
threatened Uncle Sam with war, contained a fear- 
ful account of the ravages committed by the In- 
dians against the people of Texas, which they 
said they could not raise men to quell, and called 
on the United States to protect them. Of course 
the expected rise in the value of Texas scrip 
had nothing to do in securing the passage of the 
Ten Million | Slave Bounty bill. If some of the 
bal Aan ephow -_ vi 
tional Treasury away under ise pectoncsa. oe 
are not, but will do what we can to provome it. 

New Mexico was denied admission as a State, 
because she claimed to be free, or, what is the 
same thing, no attention was paid to the People’s 
application for admission by the Senate. In con- 
nection with this, the editor of the Gazette at Bur- 
lington, who no doubt was in favor of and took an 
active part in the “ Union Meeting,” lately stated 
in his paper that the admission of New Mexico 
as a free State, or an interference in any respect 
with the Compromise measures of the last Con- 
gress, would he sufficient cause for the Southern 
States to dissolve the Union. It is well we are 
not bound to believe all he says. Wonder, if New 
Mexico is admitted as a slave State, if they would 
take the same course? No doubt our Senators 
know and can inform the editor of the Gazette 
what to say about this and other political mat- 
ters, so that he can make the right kind of a noise 
when necessary. Place ourselves as a State in 
the same position as New Mexico, and the Ga- 
zette would hold very different language. Such 
heartless trifling with the rights and liberty of 
our fellow-citizens in New Mexico should meet 
with the scorn and rebuke of all honorable men. 
Probably some of the people of Burlington think 
that denying New Mexico her rights will bind 
her people to the Union. “They that sow the 
wind shall reap the whirlwind.” Let them be- 
ware. 

The other matters brought before the meeting 
with the foregoing, some still persist in calling the 
“Compromise measures,” and hold out the idea 
that a sacred compact has been entered into, 
which will hereafter harmonize the conflicting 
interests of free and slave labor, and do away 
with the agitation existing on the subject of Sla- 
very, both North and South. 

That Messrs. Webster, Clay, Cass, and others 
with them, thought the Fugitive Slave biil would 
have the above effect, we can hardly believe, ex- 
cept on the supposition that Mr. Webster’s exam- 
ple of turning in favor of Slavery would be gene- 
rally followed at the North. We are fully satis- 
fied that every combination entered into against 
the freedom of any race of men, in this age, who 
are able themselves, or have others, to plead their 
cause, will be overturned, and the authors re- 
warded, by calling them from public life, and 
giving them time and opportunity for repentance 
and amendment. ee 

In regard to California and her admission into 
the Union, I am not aware whether the Fugitive 
Slave bill stands as the equivalent given to the 
Southern members for voting to admit California 
or not; perhaps it was the ten millions paid 
Texas, which, to my notion appears most likely. 
No doubt our Senators can inform us as to this 

oint. Be that as it may, it is astonishing how 
— our lovers of the Union and guardians of 
its honor in this State could sit still, as they did 
all last summer, and not speak out, when Cling- 
man and other members of Congress openly on 
the floor of the House, and others in the Seuate, 
declared that they would prevent the admission 
of California by every expedient they could de- 
vise, and finally uttered threats of violence, if 
members voted as duty dictated. Congress was 
delayed acting in admitting California by the 
foregoing causes, till the People of California 
(who had taken Mr. Calhoun’s advice, or adopted 
his theory as to the right of the People of a Ter- 
ritory to form a plan of State Government for 
themselves) were about coming to the conclugion 
to cut loose from the Union, especially when they 
knew they were so used because they had taken 
the American Declaration of Independence as 
the basis of their Declaration of Rights. 

It is well the effort then made to alienate the 
Pacific from the central and Atlantic parts of the 
Union did not succeed, thanks to the patience 
and love of country of the pioneers on the Pacific ; 
but the design on the part of those who caused 
the delay was too plain to be overlooked. Still, 
with the facts before them, when danger to the 
Union was imminent, we found no great effort 
made in this State at the time to secure to a sister 
State the rights she was entitled to by the Con- 
stitution. Only one meeting for the purpose was 
held in the State for said purpose during last 
session of Congress, as far as I know—which 
meeting was held here—at which meeting Con- 
gress were requested to admit California without 
connection with any other measure, and without 
further delay. No doubt our Senators did not 
consider it necessary, and our editor of the Ga- 
zette at Burlington, not having received instruc- 
tions from them to get up a Union meeting, stored 
away his thunder for a future occasion ; which 
occasion ed when our Senators lately found 
out that their course in voting for the tive 
Slave bill, and representing a Northern State, 
promised fair to give them an unenviable noto- 








riety, as misrepresenting the State, and using the 
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ower we had placed in their hands to our injury. 
The pill in question, won’t work long now in any 
civilized community—like many other laws of a 
like stamp which have been passed, parts of it are 
ineffective, and more will be found to be. Open 
resistance to any law, in this Government, is to be 
condemned ; but laws may be passed that many of 
the citizens disapprove, and cannot conscientiously 
aid in carrying me as good citizens they will 
have to submit to their penalties till they can be 
changed or repealed. Our late Governor, in his 
message, takes the ground that the habeas corpus 
act can only be suspended in time of war, invasion, 
&o., which does not now exist; the law in this 
respect is therefore null, from his showing. The 
decision of the courts that the writ is only a civil 
process, and that entrance to a dwelling cannot 
be forced to carry it out, will make it inoperative 
in many instances. Those that made the law no 
doubt intended that it should be enforced ina 
summary method, and that no court should have 
power to issue a writ to examine into or stop their 
proceedings. There is another provision in the 
Constitution, that no person shall be deprived 
of his life, liberty, or property, except it is done 
by due process of law, which it attempts to nul- 
lify—and, finally, it is unconstitutional on the 
ground of its being an ex post facto law, being 
brought to bear almost entirely on claws for 
service older than the law. 

I see by the record, that Mr. Augustus Cesar 
Dodge voted against giving those runaway con- 
tractors, who had left their contracts for work 
made in the sunny South, unfinished, a trial by 
jury, to see if the contract is binding on them, and 
also agains! giving them the benefit of the writ 
of habeas corpus. 1 recommend to Senator Dodge 
to try and sustain the principle of “ equal and ex- 
act juatice toall men” more fully hereafter—study 
the “higher law” laid down by Christ in his 
Sermon on the Mount a good deal more, which, 
if he does, I do not expect he will be found voting 
again for Fugitive Slave bills, or to extend 
slavery. ‘A good name is better than riches.” 

Friend Howe, of the Iowa True Democrat, is still 
at his post, which is an arduous one. The oppo- 
sition the paper has had to encounter, and his 
having to contend against the prejudices of the 
people, pro-slavery party influence, and an income 
less than his outlay, has made it necessary that 
vigorous efforts be made to sustain him, which 
should be done promptly ; as without such a paper 
we cannot speak for ourselves here, and expose 
error in cthers. Friends of Free Soil principles 
in other portions of the Union, who can spare the 
means, can at this time do good service to the 
cause by sending us money to assist us to pay our 
debt on our press, and also by sending suitable 
Free Soil tracts for distribution, gratuitously, 
through the State. More can be done now to ex- 
tend our principles than at any former time—give 
us your aid. 

Our population is increasing very fast, though 
the census was taken at a very unfavorable time, 
after the California and before the fall emigra- 
tion. Our numbers must, however, be increasing 
fast—and on every side we see enterprise and 
prosperity, where, sixteen years ago, the savage 
had dominion, and the prairie-wolf kept his com- 
pany ; now you see towns, one of them 1,800, and 
another 2,500, and another about 4,000 inhabit- 
ants, aud about fifteen smaller villages, all in this 
and Des Moines county, Iowa. Assessed value of 
property in both, near $5,000,000. A plank road 
is also constructed in Des Moines county, eight 
miles into the interior, which pays good interest 
on its cost, and will immediately be followed by 
others leading from the river at various points, so 
constructed as to be easily changed to railroads 
when necessary. It is not over ten years since 
the first brick house was erected here; now we 
have scores of them of the best kind. We have 
a beautiful site for a city, excellent water easily 
got by digging, and as little sickness as any place 
in Uncle Sam’s bounds. When towns on the 
river, last summer and before, had cholera, we 
§ tirely escaped the disease. 

Particular attention is now directed in the 
State to the subject of building railroads. Every 
town on the river wants a railroad into the inte- 
rior, which of course they cannot have soon. Our 
State is too new for them to pay, if built now; 
but lands might be got for the purpose now, to 
use when necessary. . The improvement com- 
menced some ten yoars ago by the Government 
on the Rapids of the Mississippi, by excavating 
the rocks, to deepen, widen, and straighten the 
channel, which is quite practicable, (as what was 
done under Lieutenant, now Colonel, Lee’s direc- 
tions at the above time fully proves,) I hope will 
again be resumed by the direction of Congress, 
and, if practicable, under the direction of the 
officer who commenced it. The interests of the 
Government, as well as the people, require the 
work to be done forthwith. Doctor, please re- 
fresh the memories of the M. C.’s on the subject 
occasionally, so that, when you conclude to give 
Iowa a visit, you will not be sent, with the boat, 
bang from one rock to another, or be brought up 
all standing, with a full head of steam, on the top 
of one of the reefs, of which there are several on 
the Rapids. 

The World’s Fair will soon claim the attantion 
of the world, and I think or no better offering our 
State could send than a sample of all the papers 
and journals now published in the State. We 
have between twenty and thirty. It would show 
our civilization and progress at the present time, 
and no doubt would be gladly accepted. The 
same might be done at little cost by every State 
or nation, and would be a sight worth seeing when 
together, and might be preserved as a memorial 
of men and things in 1851. If you take it in 
hand, it can be done, though 1 am afraid not in 
time to send by the Government conveyance. I 
will make an effort to attend to it as far as our 
State is concerned. I would like to show the 
crowned heads of Europe, and all others concern- 
ed, what a community can grow up in sixteen 
years on the free soil of America, where before 
it was commenced the Red Man held possession, 
and all was an unbroken wilderness, without any 
inducements to emigration to it, but what therich 
prairie soil offered, or the sure reward that al- 
ways may be secured by well-directed enterprise 
and steady, persevering free labor. Several col- 
leges are already commenced in the State, and 
the cause of education is progressing amongst us. 
Substantial brick school-houses and churches are 
erected in many neighborhoods, and next sum- 
mer we expect to erect two suitable two story 
brick buildings in this place for school-houses. 

Our Legislature is now in session. A new code 
of laws, prepared by a committee of prominent 

- citizens appointed for said purpose, will claim 
their attention. Part of it has been already 
printed. I hope that every word of it will be in 
the English language; or, if not so, I hope our 
Solons will see to it, that the people receive the 
“small change” (i. e. meaning) of every big or 
outlandish word in the law. It is too much the 
case that lawyers, doctors, and other professional 
men, throw so much mystery into and around 
their systems and modes of action. Every man 
who is amenable to the law should have it so that 
a plain English scholar can read and understand 
it. The Legislature are considering the question 
of doing away with the collection of debts by 
law, with some prospect of its passing. 

The Grand J ury of this county, at a late term 
of the Court, presented, unanimously, the licens- 
ing of grog shops as & great evil, and as tending 
to more than double the county expenditures, by 
offering facilities to men to get drunk; and when 
in that state they commit crime they would not if 
sober, which crime has to be punished, and their 
families frequently have to be supported by the 
county. Two cases of murder, traceable to this 
cause, happened here lately, that showed the evils 
of the license system but too plainly. It is be- 
lieved that the Legislature will put their veto on 
the retail whiskey trade in this State at this ses- 
sion, which is a consummation every tax-payer 
aud good citizen will be glad of. About fifty 
men in this county of about 19,000 inhabitants 
keep groceries, who can make an honest living at 
almost any other business now; if it is evena par- 
tial loss to them for a time, the moral and pecu- 
niary interests of the rest of the people are of 
much more importance, and should at once decide 
the question against license. The above is evi- 
dence of progress and reform. 

I have made this letter to you twice as long as 
I at first intended, and must now quit. I have 
received your circular, and will contrive to attend 
toit. I intended to say something about other mat- 
ters, but must defer it to another. If you see fit, 
you may publish any part of the foregoing that 
you think suitable, and, if not considered 80, you 
know best what disposition to make of it. If 
acceptable, 1 will occasionally drop you a few 
lines, informing you how the Free Soil ball rolls 
in this State, &c. With best respects, I subscribe 
myself your friend, W.L. 





Battotines ror Massacuusetts U. 8. Sena- 
Tor.—There have been ten unsuccessful trials in 
the House to elect a Senator, the result of which 


is as follows: 

4 g ‘ 

5 3 . & Z 

Ay | 3 ‘ 

23 3% 2 33% 4 

Ss Zs n 4 s a4 
First ballot- - 381 191 186 167 28 5 
Second “ - - 383 192 186 168 29 «66 
Third “ - - 387 194 185 172 3 9 
Fourth “ ~ - 378 190 182 165 31 8 
Fifth “ - ~ 2374 188 180 166 28—s«#8 
Sixth “ - . 382 192 187 169 2% O65 
Seventh “ - - 382 192 188 168 2% 4 
Eighth “ - - 378 190 185 18 27 6 
Ninth “ . ~ 382 192 184 171 2 #8 
Tenth * . - 381 191 186 68 29 656 


After a warm debate, the motion, that the fur- 
ther execution of the order before the House be 
postponed two weeks from to-day, was put, and, 
on & count, 188 voted for, and 182 against it. The 
postponement for a fortnight was thus carried by 
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Mr. Sewarn’s Sreecu on THE FReEncu Spotta- 
tion bill is an admirable exposition of the subject. 





Witutams’s Panorama or THE Biete—This 
remarkable work of art, which has been for 
months attracting crowded assemblies of specta- 
tors in the Eastern cities, was opened for exhibi- 
tion in this city last Tuesday evening. Every- 
body should go to see it. 


THE NEW COALITION. 


Whatever hostility may be entertained by the 
People of the country to the Compromise meas- 
ures of the last session, so far no political organ- 
ization has been formed with a view specifically 
to their overthrow; nor have members of Con- 
gress in favor of their modification or repeal 
concerted any movement looking to that end, or 
attempted to take the initiative in organizing 
public sentiment against them. They did not 
suppose they were elected to form a new party— 
especially one whose principles and aims should 
reflect, not the will of the People, but the policy 
of scheming politicians in Washington. 

The Capital is a considerable place, the centre 
of many influences for good and evil, but when its 
politicians assume to break up old party organi- 
zations, and form new ones, to manufacture pub- 
lic sentiment, to determine the political creed of 
the country, to dictate the issues not only in Na- 
tional but State politics, it is time for the People 
to inquire whether such assumption be respectful 
to their judgment, or regardful of their independ- 
ence. 

The opponents of the Compromise measures de- 
termined to do all they could in the cxcrcive of their 
representative duties to make their opposition effec- 
tual, but the kind of action fit for their constituen- 
cies, they have thought best to leave for the con- 
sideration and decision of the People themselves, 
The friends of the Compromise entertain different 
views. Having by the most adroit and unscru- 
pulous tactics forced through Congress a system 
of measures notoriously repugnant to the wiil of 
the majority of the American People, they now 
propose by a new political coalition to bafile the 
opposition of this majority, and to control the 
expression of the popular will. They are deter- 
mined to create public sentiment, not to await its 
indications, to coerce the People, not to submit to 
their will—to manufacture issues and candidates 
for the next Presidential canvass. 

In our last, we briefly announced the com- 
mencement of a new political organization, the 
paternity of which was shared by many promi- 
nent politicians in Congress. Since then, the 
National Intelligencer, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing misconception, has published the following 
pledge, which discloses the principles and objects 
of the new party: 

“Phe undersigned, members of the Thirty-first 
Congress of the United States, believing that a 
renewal of sectional controversy upon the subject 
of slavery would be both dangerous to the Union 
‘and destructive of its objects, and secing no mode 
by which such controversy can be avoided except 
by a strict adherence to the settlement thereof 
effected by the Compromise Acts passed at the 
last session of Congress, po HEREBY DECLARE their 
intention to maintain the said settlement invio- 
late; and to resist all attempts to repeal or alter 
the acts aforesaid, unless by the general consent 
of the friends of the measures, and to remedy such 
evils, if any, as time and experience may develop.. 
And, for the purpose of making this resolution 
effective, they rURTHER DECLARE that they will 
not support for the office of President or of Vice 
President, or of Senator or of Representative in 
Congress, or as member of a State Legislature, 
any man, of whatever party, who is not known to 
be opposed to the disturbance of the settlement 
aforesaid, and to the renewal, in any form, of agi- 
tation upon the subject of slavery.” 

This paper, being read in the Senate last Wed- 
nesday by Mr. Hale, brought out Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Foote, who boldly avowed that they had 
signed it, and were prepared to stand by it. Mr. 
Cobb’s name, we understand, heads the list. He 
is backed by Messrs. Toombs and Stephens,and the 
following “Silver Greys,” as they are styled, from 
Now York: Duer, Phoenix, Rose, Schermerhorn, 
Brooks, Andrews, ‘Thurman, and Bokee. 

Mr. Gorman of Indiana is said to be one of the 
elect. 

Cass and Dickinson, while expressing entire 
sympathy with the objects aimed at, have de- 
clined subscribing, under an apprehension, we 
suppose, that their prospects for the Presidency 
might be somewhat impaired by any untimely 
comnittals. 

After the notoriety given to the matter by the 
discussion in the Senate on the 22d, Houston of 
Texas and Downs of Louisiana, we are told, ex- 
punged their names from the paper. Mr. Whit- 
comb of Indiana is the only Northern Democrat, 
beside Gorman, who has signed the pledge, so far 
as we know. There maybe others. Mr. Eliot of 
Boston, and the Rhode Island Senators, we are 
told, are subscribers to it. 

The whole number of signers, among members 

of Congress, is estimated at about fifty or sixty, 
We hope they will be published. The People 
ought to know the names of the Representatives 
and Senators who are benevolently forming this 
new party for their benefit. 
Mr. Foote says the movement is in perfect uni- 
son with that commenced by the Union Safety 
Committee of New York, and in his speech in 
the Senate he was quite communicative as to the 
aims and proceedings of the projectors. 

He says— 

‘© We whose names are to be found attached to 
this paper, have agreed, as far as in us lies, to 
commingle our exertions for the suppression of 
agitation and the overthrow of faction. Believ- 
ing that the people of this country are entitled to 
repose, after so protracted a season of turmoil and 
controversy, we have agreed to do what we can to 
still agitation and terminate sectional strife. Be- 
lieving that we could, by united efforts, do some 
good in the counteraction of existing evils, we 
have not hesitated, however differing, and expect- 
ing hereafter to differ, upon other questions which 
have formerly divided parties, to enter into a spe- 
cial and formal compact with each other to codperate 
actively and zealously, for the overthrow of those whom 
we recognise as our common enemy.” 

Again: assuming that the agitation of the 
Slavery Question is the work of aspirants for 
office, says: 

“We determined to adopt the remedy to the 
disease, and to give assurance, as far as we might 
be able to do so, to all desirous of attaining the 
high place of power, that the shortest road to sta- 
tion would be hereafter found to be the faithful 
performance of all the duties of good citizenship. 
Accordingly, sir, we did draw up and subscribe 
the paper in question. Many have signed it, and 
many more, with the same pure and upright in- 
tentions, will sign it hereafter. No one is urged 
to take part in the proposed movement; no one 
is censured or complained of for withholding his 
name. We know that many concur in every sen- 
timent stated in this paper who prefer some other 
mode of declaring their views. We are aware 
that the peculiar position of some may be such as 
to make it, in their judgments, politic to take no 
active part in this proceeding at all, however 
much they may sanction it and desire its success. 
We aim at no personal aggrandizement ; we at- 
tempt no coercion; we practice not the arts of 
intimidation—at least in any sense to be rightfally 
complained of. We are not willing ourselves to 
vote for any man for office, high or low, who may 
attempt to agitate hereafter upon the subject of 
slavery, or who may strive to break up the happy 
settlement recently effected ; and we have deemed 
it-judicious so to declare, in a public and solemn 
manner, and in language not to be misunderstood.” 

It will be observed that the pledge embraces 
both National and State politics. State Legis- 
latures are to be chosen with a paramount view to 
the support of the Fugitive Act, and the sup- 
pression of all opposition to Slavery. The pledge 
pretends to denounce “a renewal, in any form, of 
agitation upon the subject of Slavery ;” but it 
simply means agitation against slavery. No man 
is to be ostracized for agitating for Slavery. 
Henry Clay, it seems, may agitate Congress with 
discussions respecting Colonization, the Free 
Colored Population, the Slave Trade, and other 
topics connected necessarily with the Slavery 
Question, and yet not violate the pledge. But let 
any man oppose his views, and he brings himself 
under the ban. No matter then what his intelli- 











gence, his capability, his public services, his long- 
tried honesty, and no matter how faithful a Whig 
or Democrat, he is not fit for a seat in the Legis- 
lature of his State, or in Congress. He is to be 
regarded and treated as a political outcast. 

This pledge necessarily subordinates the old 
issues, Banks, Tariffs, and Land Distribution, on 
which Democrats and Whigs have been 80 long 
divided, and attempts to force upon the public the 
single issue of Slavery. This is to govern every 
election from this time, until all opposition to 
Slavery shall have been put down, and its op- 
ponents excluded from every office of trust, honor, 
or profit. The next Presidential election is to be 
controlled by it. Should the old parties succeed 
in holding their customary National Conventions, 
they will find themselves acting under the “higher 
law” of Slavery. They must pass resolves in 
favor of the Compromise measures, of the negro 
catching act, and against anti-slavery men and 
movements, and select candidates fully concurring 
in them. Should the Whig Convention attempt 
to play the same game as was played in 1848, its 
candidate would be obliged to come out on the 
Georgia platform, or Messrs. Clay, Toombs, Ste- 
phens, Webster, and their Silver Grey allies 
would give their influence to the Democratic can- 
didate, provided he should be sound in the faith. 

No non-committalism is to be tolerated, even in 
the heroof Vera Cruz and of the heights of Cerro 
Gordo. He must obey the Law of Slavery, or be 
damned ; and even should he doubt, his position 
will be no better, for the Baltimore American in- 
sists that the mission of the new party is to damn 
all doubters, as well as deniers. 

Who now are the agitators? Who now are 
thrusting the Slavery issue into State and Na- 
tional politics? Who now are attempting to make 
the election of the next President hinge upon this 
single issue?) Who now are disturbing the peace 
wud harmony of the Union, by establishing sec- 
tional tests and sectional parties? Who now are 
arraying the South agaiast the North, or rather, 
intriguing to secure for one odious Sectional In- 
terest, the supremacy in the Federal councils, 
and in the councils of every State, slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding. 

Well, an issue thus forced upon us, must be 
met. We do not question the right of the new 
Party to ostracize every man not a believer in the 
Compromise, and the Fugitive act, and not a 
friend to Slavery. It must not complain, if, act- 
ing on the defensive, we ostracize every supporter 
of the Compromise and Fagitive act, and every 
friend of Slavery. If we must kill, or be killed, 
we shall certainly try to save ourselves at what- 
ever cost to opponents, who have boldly declared 
against us a war of extermination. 

The People have the subject now before them. 
If they choose to pass under the yoke at the com- 
mand of Slavery, they may do so, but as “for me 
and my house,” as Mr. Foote had it the other 
day, “we will serve the Lord”—and defy the 
Devil. 


THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY — AGITATION 
AGAIN. 


The Colonization Society held its Anniversary 
on the evening of the 22d in the 414 street Pres- 
byterian church. 

Mr. Fillmore, with some of the members of his 
Cabinet, was present ; and mapy persons were un- 
able to procure seats. 

Mr. Clay, the President, on taking the chair, 
addressed the audience at some length, and was 
followed by the Rev. Mr. Fuller of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Latrobe, and the Hon. Mr. Stanton of 
Tennessee. 

The speakers generally avowed extreme hos- 
tility to every form of anti-slavery agitation, and 
the Compromise measures of the last session, es- 
pecially the Fugitive act, were fully endorsed. 

The great theme of all the addresses was, the 
impossibility of two races existing under one 
Government, except in the relation of master and 
slave. How the prevalence of such an idea can 
promote the sentiment of Emancipation, or have 
any other effect than to reconcile the public mind 
to the perpetuation of Slavery, we are unable to 
see. Its tendency certainly is, to foster a hostile 
feeling towards the colored people, and check all 
efforts to elevate their condition in this country. 

Mr. Clay attempted to show how Colonization 
would benefit the South and the North, the free 
colored people, the slaves, and the cause of Civil- 
ization of Africa. 

Mr. Stanton of Tennessee regarded it almost 
exclusively as a safeguard for the institution of 
slavery, and an anti-abolition scheme. 

“What he had intended to submit,” he said, 
“was a resolution—that the harmony of the 
States of this Union would be promoted by the 
voluntary emigration of free blacks, and it would 
be sound policy on the part of the Government to 
adopt all efficient measures within the range of 
acknowledged power for the encouragement of 
African colonization. 

“Tn speaking of this, he had intended some re- 
flections on the first part of the proposition. The 
harmony of the States, the peace of the Union, 
and its perpetuity, would be promoted by the ob- 
ject which the Society has been endeavoring to 
carry out for the last thirty years. This would 
have connected itself with the great questions of 
policy and sectional disputes which have agitated 
this country for some years, and hardly yet ceas- 
ed to operate on its peace and prosperity. 

“ He had said that the proposition was somewhat 
circumscribed, and he intended to confine himself 
particularly and exclusively to the effect on the 
subject which seemed to have operated on the 
minds of statesmen and the country: the surren- 
der of fugitive slaves, and the Constitution which 
requires this at the hands of the people of this 
Confederacy. It is the existence of a large num- 
ber of free blacks which causes the excitement 
among the slaves in the extreme Southern States, 
which has rendered them unhappy, and excites 
them to escape, and to commit numberless crimes 
in the country where they are located. 

“He intended to show, further, that they are 
not only the means of exciting slaves to escape, 
but that they afford the means of concealment 
which would not exist to the same extent if the 
free negroes were fewer. . 

“He had intended to show that it was chiefly 
the population of free blacks in the free States 
who commit violatians of law which has produced 
so much excitement recently in the attempts to 
rescue fugitive slaves from their masters, and has 
caused resistance to the execution ofthe law. And 
it was the influence of a large body of free blacks 
which gives rise to the sentiment of abolition in 
the Northern States, and enlists in support and 
aid of these excited mobs the assistance of white 
men, who, of themselves, and without this excite- 
ment afforded by the free blacks, would not exist, 
and would not participate in the attempts to vio- 
late the law passed under the authority of the 
Constitution. By pursuing this course of argu- 
ment, he had expected to show that one of the 
greatest evils and petty cases of riots arise from 
this very population of free blacks in the Northern 
and Southern States. 

“He remembered a letter of the Hon. Robert J. 
Walker, on the subject of the annexation of Tex- 
as, in which that gentleman endeavored to show 
that in 1853 there would be four hundred thou- 
sand free blacks in the six States of New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and In- 
diana; in 1865, eight hundred thousand ; in 1890, 
sixteen hundred thousand ; that, including the 
insane, deaf, blind, and dumb, and convicts of that 
class, the cost of maintaining them, &c., would be, 
in 1853, three and one-third millions of dollars; 
in 1865, six and two-thirds millions; and in 1990, 
thirteen and one-third millions of dollars. 

“ He had intended to devote some time to the 
elucidation of his latter proposition—namely : 
that the Government has the power to do this 
thing, (encourage Colonization) He thought 
that he was able to show this to be competent, as 
a matter of positive self-preservation, and to deny 





. Such power to the Government was to deny to the 


Government that without which no Government 
can exist—the power of self-preservation. 

“ As to the establishment of the line of steamers 
to Africa, he had only this to day, so far as the 
proposition was concerned, that he had become 
mixed up with it. He should not look back, but in 
the distance, until he should succeed or fail, with 
the best energies which he possessed. Since this 
had been presented to Congress, some attempts 
have been made at a os emes, based on the 
same idea, and not, in his judgment, surpassing it 
in any of its features. With regard to the indi- 
viduals connected with this scheme, they have in- 
telligence, capacity, and enterprise to carry it 
out, if the mage of the Government be af- 
forded. They have the merit of having been the 
first to present the scheme, and they are entitled 
to the _— i a A ben have the 

recedence in — t roposition is 
pr inforior to those of others. 


“ On these grounds he had presented the propo- 


sition to Congre he hoped, aided by the 
President of Thoflolety, aod shes of equal in- 
telligence, voulahelae with some little favor from 
one whose position is higher and influence great- 
er. [Applause]; With these gentlemen in favor 
of the proposition, he hoped that the Government 
would give an impulse to Colonization, the vast 
results of which were go eloquently depicted here 
to-night.” 

The free colored people disturb and endanger 
the system of Slavery in several waye—by sow- 
ing the seeds of rebellion among the slaves; by 
inciting them to run off; by concealing them in 
the free States; by resisting the laws for their 
recapture and delivery; by promoting the senti- 
ment of Abolition at the North. Colonization, 
by removing them, gives security to Slavery. 
Hence, the duty of the Government to engage 
directly in the work of Colonization—a work of 
“self preservation”—and the most efficient way 
to do this work is, to establish lines of mail 
steamers to Africa. 

In other words, Negro Slavery is the great in- 
terest of the Government of the Union, essential 
to its preservation; and, “as a matter of self- 
preservation,” this Government is bound to tax 
the North as well as South for the establishment 
of mail steamers to Africa, to carry thither the 
free blacks, who constitute the chief source of 
disturbance and danger to Slavery. This is Mr. 
Stanton’s position, stripped of its verbiage ; and 
we observe heis sustained in it by Henry Clay, 
the President of the Society. 

The Ebony Scheme, then, as it is called, is in- 
tended by its leading supporters, to be used as a 
safeguard to Slavery. A few others countenance 
it, as looking towards the final removal of the 
evil. That it concerts almost exclusively the 
interests of Slavery, and, when brought up for 
discussion, will necessarily involve a full consid- 
eration of that subject, ig undeniable. 

So we are to have odtgtigh again—an agita- 
tion conducted by Clay info Senate and Stan- 
ton in the House—for th® purpose of compelling 
the Northern Peaple to’ S'pport Slavery. What 
will the Union Safety Committee do? They 
have commenced the work of casting out devils ; 
but one is no sooner exorcised, than another be- 
gins to tear and rend the body politic, defying 
the power of these potent magicians. They 
thought all they had to do was to get rid of the 
devil of Abolition, and then all would go on 
swimmingly ; but they will soon find that their 
patient is sore troubled with another devil, whose 
name is Legion, which finds help rather than 
hindrance in the incantations of the Doctors of 
Divinity whom they have taken into their ser- 
vice, and goeth not out save by much fasting and 
prayer. 


THE ELECTION FOR SENATOR IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS — MR. SUMNER. 


The Senate of Massachusetts—which is com- 
posed of fourteen Whigs, fourteen Democrats 
and twelve Free-Soilers—on Wednesday electe 
Mr. Charles Sumner (Free Soil) United States 
Senator for the long term; that is, for six years 
from the ensuing 4th of March. In Massachusetts, 
however, before an election is complete, it is ne- 
cessary that both Houses of the Legislature, act- 
ing independently, shall elect the same person ; 
and this selection has not been confirmed by the 
House of Representatives. That body yesterday 
had three more ballotings, the result of the last 
of which was as follows: For Mr. Sumner, (Free 
Soil,) 185; for Mr. Winthrop, (Whig,) 169; 
scattering, 25. Thus again have the Coalition 
failed to choose their candidate— National Intelli- 
gencer of the 24th. 

The vote in the Se 





te was as follows: 


















Sumner - - - - - 23 
Winthrop - | ai od - 14 
Bishop - - - - - os ae 
All the Democtafs but one kept faith with 
their allies, fulfilling conscientiously the obliga- 


tions they had assumed. Let this be remembered 

totheirhonor. 4 
The sixth and 

were as follows: 


“ Boston, Jantarg@23.—The sixth ballot for 
United States Stnat@r has been had, and resulted 
as follows: 

Sumner, (Free doin 


venth ballots in the House 


- - + 187 
Winthrop, (Wlaig) . - - 169 
Scattering - - : - - 26 
Blank - - - - - - $8 


Whole number ¢#f votes, 382; necessary to a 
choice, 192. 

The following is the result of the seventh bal- 
lot. Whole number of votes, 382; necessary to a 
choice, 192: 4’ 

ite « 


Sumner - - 188 
Winthrop -) - - - - 168 
Scattering - r\* - - - 26 
Blank - “oe - - - 1 
The eighth ballot is now progressing. The Free- 


Soilers are pretty sanguine.” 

After one or two more unsuccessful efforts, the 
matter was postponed for two weeks. 

Thus, have the acts of a few Hunker Demo- 
crats again proved temporarily successful. We 
regard the postponement as of evil augury. It 
will afford time for the influences emanating from 
Washington to produce their full effect. No 
means Will be left untried, to thwart the arrange- 
ment between the Democrats and F'ree-Soilers, 
which has been faithfully adhered to by the jat- 
ter, and the great majority of the former. 

Whatever may be the issue, Free-Soilers can- 
not be accused of unfair dealing or any act dis- 
creditable to their Principles. They consented 
to place the State in the hands of men, not belong- 
ing to their own organization, but whose record 
on the Question of Slavery was a fair one, and 
with whom in relation to State affairs they gener- 
ally agreed. And they made an open, honorable 
arrangement by which a F'ree-Soiler was to be sent 
to the United States Senate asthe successor of Mr. 
Webster. If they erred at all, their error was a 
generous one: they trusted too much. Incapable 
themselves of deceit or double dealing, they pre- 
sumed too much on the honesty of those they had 
to deal with—not, however, of the whole or even a 
majority of these—for the record shows that the 
number of traitors, though large enough to defeat 
the arrangement, is yet inconsiderable. Should 
their treason be crowned with success, the result 
may be temporarily! disastrous to the cause of 
Freedom. The Huaker Whigs may obtain the 
ascendency for a time—but one thing is quite 
certain—Hunker Democracy will profit nothing. 
It will sink to the lowest deep in degradation, 
and no revolution in politics will ever bring it to 
the surface again. What is valuable inthe Dem- 
ocratic party will be apt to affiliate by degrees 
with the Free-Soilers, until under better auspices, 
and with no traitors in its ranks, the new party 
once more have the power of the State in its 
hands. 

Meantime, we hopé that the noble Sumner will 
continue unmoved bythe assaults of malignant 
faction. His character is above reproach, his 
reputation beyond the reach of the party hacks 
who are abusing him He is no intriguer, and 
has manifested no party ambition. It was by 
no act or word of his\own that he was placed 
in his present position, and could he retire from 
it without detriment te the movement of which he 
is now the chosen representative, he would do so. 
If elected, he will enjoy the pleasing conscious- 
ness that he has sactificed no principle, em- 
barrassed himself with, no pledges, done nothing 
which honest men could disspprove. If defeated, 
his friends will regret the event more than him- 
self, and no discredit will attach to him, or to the 
Free-Soilers and Demograts who have steadfastly 
sustained him, but to the few Hunker Democrats 
who were willing to gain temporary power by an 
infamous fraud. 


Tue Democratic Paart.—The Republic and 
Union newspapers have been discussing with much 
solemnity the question: which is the true Demo- 
cratic Party, the Whig Party or its opponents? 
The Republic insists that the Party which has the 
majority at the polls is the Democratic Party, 
making numerical strength, not principle, the 
test of true Democracy. That is a bright idea. 
For example, the true Democratic Party in Wis- 
consin is that which has adopted anti-slavery 
principles, and sent Durkee and Doty to repre- 
sent the State in Congress, and the true Demo- 
cratic Party in South Carolina ie that which ex- 
cludes poor white folk from the polls and from 
office, and sends Rhett and Butler to repre- 





sent the State, who would prefer disunion and 
civil war to any action by Congress questioning 
the right of one man to work a hundred men, 
without paying them wages. 

The Union insists that principle, not numbers, 
is the standard of Democracy, and that the true 
Democratic Party is that which has been so chris- 
tened. That is, it is the Party which, in one sec- 
tion, goes for Internal Improvements, and in an- 
other, against them—in one State for a tariff, in 
another against it—in one State for banks, in 
another against them—in the North, for protect- 
ing Labor against Capital, in the South, for sub- 
jecting Labor to the complete mastership of 
Capital. 

True Democracy is that which takes, as its 
central Idea, the inalienable right of every human 
heing to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
as its great principle of action, supreme and uni- 
versal, the Divine command—do unto others as 
ye would that others should do unto you. 

All other Democracy, no matter how ancient, 
how popular, how consecrated by great names, is 
a lie, and deserves the anathema maranatha of 
good men. 





MR. BENTON DEFEATED. 


The telegraph brings the following intelligence: 

Jerrerson City, Jan.23.—The joint convention 
of the legislature yesterday succeeded, on the 
fortieth ballot, to me#ke a choice of a United States 
Senator, when Mr. Geyer (Whig) was elected to 
serve from the 4th of March next. The follow- 
ing is the balloting: 


Geyer - - - - - ° - 80 
Benton - . - - ° ° - 55 
Strongblow - - - ° a « 38 
Green - - “ ~ " a“ s 
Polk - Pe . " ‘ ra ra 
Dunn - - . - ‘i ‘ ove 

159 
Necessary to a choice - - - 80 


Had there been no election on the fortieth ballot, 
the joint Convention would have dissolved itself, 
and the election have been postponed. The anti- 
Benton Democrats, or Hunkers, fearful of this 
result, kept up a show of consistency by independ- 
ent voting, so long as they dared, and then, at the 
last moment, gave precisely enough votes to the 
Whigs to secure the election of their candidate— 
precisely what they had intended from the first: 
This illustrious Democratic Senator is, therefore; 
the victim of a coalition between the Administra- 
tion Party and a batch of bastard Democrats who, 
to gratify their spite against a standard-bearer of 
the Democracy, whom they could not subdue to 
their base purposes, have transferred a State, 
overwhelmingly Democratic, into the hands of the 
Whigs. The Whig party, with its Tariff, and 
Banks, and Land Distribution, and class legis- 
lation, was more acceptable to them than a man 
who, for thirty years, had represented their State 
in the Senate, and had distinguished himself as a 
bold and successful leader in Democratic reform. 

Mr. Benton’s defeat is temporary. He is still 
the strongest man of his party in the State, and, 
could the question of his réelection have been put 
directly to the People, he would have been re- 
turned by a triumphant majority. With the 
politicians generally against him, aided by the 
corrupt influences which centre in Washington, 
his appeal to the People against the Disunion 
resolutions of the Legislature of his State was 
gloriously sustained. ‘The Democracy for the 
time was distracted, so as to allow the Whigs to 
secure a plurality in the Legislature; but the 
People pronounced their verdict against the nul- 
lification plotters who had attempted to under- 
mine him. The Legislature, on joint ballot, 
showed 65 Whigs, 61 Democrats, and 35 anti- 
-Beaton men, professed Democrats. Mr. Benton 
was nominated regularly, according to party 
usage, by the Democratic caucus, but the pro- 
fessed Democrats cut loose from their party, 
played into the hands of the Whigs, at first insid- 
iously, and at last fifteen of them, precisely enough 
to elect the Whig candidate, gave him their votes- 
Of course, had more been required, more would 
have been given. 

What has the Washington Union, that incor- 
ruptible organ of the National Democracy, to say 
against this base coalition? Notaword. It re- 
joices over the defeat of Benton, and can see 
nothing repugnant to Democratic principle or 
Party obligation in the coalition by which it was 
accomplished! The Democratic Party of Missouri 
will pass a very different judgment on the trans- 
action. Mr. Benton to day, we doubt not, is 
stronger in the affections of the Democracy of 
that State than ever. He will be regarded as the 
victim of a conspiracy which was willing to sell 
the State to the Whigs for the sake of obtaining 
their aid to crush a man who had bafiled all at- 
tempts to array Missouri on the side of Nullifica- 
tion and Disunion. The People will hear from 
him, and rally to the rescue—and, were Mr. Atch- 
ison’s term to expire in two, instead of four years 
hence, Benton would be his successor. As it is, 
another destiny may await him. 





CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE JEPFERSONIAN 
DEMOURACY. 


The Washington Union, a professed Demo- 
cratic paper, quotes with approbation from the 
New York Express, an avowed Whig paper, a par- 
agraph in reference to the arrangement between 
the Old Line and Free Democrats in the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, in reference to the elec- 
tions to be made by that body, from which we ex- 
tract the following sentence : 

“ General Cushing, (Democrat and Union.) says 
that ‘every Democrat who votes for a Free Soil 
Senator, will be killed at Washington for ten 
years at least.’ ” 

These few words disclose the whole character of 
the opposition to the election of a Democrat opposed 
to Slavery by the Massachusetts Legislature. 
There is a body of men, calling themselves Dem- 
ocrats, who desire and expect to secure the elec- 
tion of & President and Vice President, nominally 
Democratic, but in reality servants of the Slave 
Power, by the aid of slaveholding votes. To ob- 
tain slaveholding support, these men are ready 
to sacrifice everything that is vital or valuable in 
Democracy, and to join the slaveholders in un- 
scrupulous denunciations of every movement and 
every combination in favor of Progress and Free- 
dom. They hope, also, through the machinery of 
party, to coerce those Democrats who have a liv- 
ing faith in the doctrine of equal rights and exact 
justice for all, into the support of such national 
candidates as I have described. 

But “ forewarned is forearmed.” Will Demo- 
crats who inherit the principles and spirit of ’76, 
aid in the election of men who will proscribe, 
when elected, themselves and their principles? 
Will they vote for anybody, implicated in any 
way, in this scheme of a National Guillotine, to 
stand for ten years, here at Washington, for the 
“killing of every Democrat” who dares to “ vote 
for a Free Soil Senator”—for a Senator who in 
1850 avows and acts upon the principles which 
Jefferson taught in 1776, and Cass professed in 
1846? No. The Jeffersonian Democracy will 
teach this dictatorship, at once cowardly and ar- 
rogant, a lesson which they greatly need. They 
will Kill the killers. It is vain to look for the suc- 
cess of a submissive, mercenary Democracy in 
1852. The hofiest farmers and mechanics who 
constitute the bone and muscle of the Democratic 
party cannot be bought to serve as the Hessians 
of the Slave Power. They will rally under the 
banner of Democracy, not in name only, but in 
truth and fact, and repudiate all leadership which 
guides them either to the camp of Conservatism 
over which floats the Whig banner, or to the 
camp of Despotism, where the black ensign of 
Slavery offends the air. No doubt the leaders 
would willingly spare these men, if they could- 
They would gladly accept, in their places, recruits 
from Whig ranks, and require of them no other 
condition of admission into their D:mocratic (?) 
fellowship than hatred of Freedom and its advo- 
cates, and support of a pro-slavery ticket. Hence 
the efforts to organize a Union party. Hence the 
proclamation at New York by Senator Foote, of 
his new political “trinity,” of “Clay, Cass, and 








Webster,” for the worship of the new-church, 


But this movement has ignominiously failed, or 
is, at all events, postponed for the present. The 
effort now is to unite the Democratic party on a 
pro-slavery platform, coerce the support of re- 
luctant Democrats by such threats as Cushing’s, 
and supply the places of those who cannot be co- 
erced, with purchasable Whigs. This effort will 
alao fail, if the Jeffersonian Democrats through- 
out the country are faithful to their convictions. 
That they will be faithful who can doubt, who 
remembers the events of 1848? ad 





For the National Era. 
LETTERS FROM THE CAPITOL. 


Wasuineton, January 27, 1851. 

Dear W——: I fear I must give you a brief 
and trifling letter as the record of an uneventful 
week. 

Since the memorable and much-to-be-rejoiced- 
at passage of the Cheap Postage bill, no very in- 
teresting question has been up before the House, 
except it be Johnson’s Land bill. The bill for 
the relief of Mrs. Charlotte Lynch, allowing her 
the pay of her father, Colonel Gray of Connecti- 
cut, for the whole time which he served in the ar- 
my of the Revolution, has at length passed, much 
to the joy of the numerous friends of Mias Anne 
Lynch, who is decidedly a great favorite in Wash- 
ington society. Indeed, the passage of the bill 
may be considered as a sort of legislative compli- 
ment paid to the popular poetess, in the name of 
her mother. It is an exception to the general 
policy of the Government in regard to pensions— 
a precedent which it were hardly advisable for a 
less worthy and respectable petitioner to plead, 
through a less energetic, clever,and charming ad- 
vocate. 

In the Senate, Mr. Seward has lately made a 
fine speech on the claims of American mer- 
chants for indemnities for French spoliations. 
Like all the preceding efforts of this able Sen- 
ator, this is characterized by calm thought, clear 
statement, just sentiments, and a careful finish 
in every part. Mr. Hunter’s speech in oppo- 
sition to the bill is regarded as the ablest on that 
side of the question. 

On Wednesday, there was, as you have doubtless 
seen, a spicy debate on Mr. Clay’s resolution on the 

African slave trade. You have been a little startled, 
perhaps, at the strange tack which Mr. Hale took 
in order to checkmate his distinguished opponent, 
by bringing forward, if not endorsing, the opinion 
of Governor Hammond—that the horrors and 
evils of the slave trade would be reduced by 
throwing it open and making it like any other 
branch of lawful commence. This bold skirmish- 
er made, as usual, a dashing foray into the for- 
bidden and jealously guarded territory of “the 
institution””—which called out its feudal defend- 
ers, and we bad quite a scene of it. Mr. Clay 
grew stern, autccratical, and sarcastic; while Mr. 
Foote shot up from his seat every five minutes, to 
make a brief explanation or defence, or to raise 
some point of order. It is amusing to witness the 
sudden spasms of propriety to which this 
bold and fiery statesman is subject. When cer- 
tain Senators have the floor, he manifests a nice 
and jealous regard for parliamentary etiquette 
and decorum, and an absolute horror of disre- 
spectful allusions and irrelevant speech. With a 
naive unconsciousness of his own lawlessness and 
manifold transgressions in a parliamentary way, 
he sometimes indignantly calls to order a speaker 
who is proceeding in a perfectly orderly manner, 
reproves the Chair for neglect of duty, and seems 
to consider the quiet and solemn Senate itself a 
scene of misrule and dire disorder. At suciitimes 
his hallucination reminds me of the strange state 
in which Davy Copperfield found himself on the 
night of his first dissipation. You recollect that, 
after dinner, wine, and cigars, Sturforth Grainger 
and Markham took him to the theatre. He says: 

“There was a great stage, looking very clean 
and smooth after the struts; and there were peo- 
ple upon it, talking about something or other; 
but not at all intelligible. There was an abun- 
dance of bright lights, and there was music, and 
there were ladies in the boxes, and I don’t know 
what now. The whole building looked to me as 
if it were learning to swim ; it conducted itself in 
such an unaccountable manner,.when I tried to 
steady it.” 

What will Mr. Clay do for a target for his wit, 
when Mr. Hale shall have left the Senate? To- 
ward whom can Mr. Foote make such frequent 
displays of his respect for order and his devotion 
to the Union? Will not a portion, at least, of the 
“ occupation” of both Othello and his orderly ser- 
geant then be gone? And, what is of more con- 
sequence, what will the Free-Soil party do with- 
out him who so long and so fearlessly has carried 
on a guerilla warfare in defence of their princi- 
ples ? 

The levee at the President’s on Friday evening 
was unusually agreeable. We there met many 
of our friends, and the time passed very pleas- 
antly. 

Among the celebrities present was Jagiello, at- 
tracting the attention even of strangers by the 
dark, peculiar type of her beauty, the elastic grace 
of her movement, and the vivacity of her manner. 
T am so fortunate as to see much of this brave and 
earnest woman, who has done for freedom what 
she best could in the way best known to her. Ja- 
giello has a large and true nature, which opens 
upon one more and more. Her impulses are all 
noble, and her intentions as clear and direct as 
the sunlight. Her intense love of freedom is not 
an enthusiasm, but an inherent quality of her 
being—not a brand kindled at the fires of revo- 
lution, but a central flame. She is eminently a 
real person, one who has her decided, individual 
opinions on the great questions of the time. In 
expression she is strong and fearless, but never 
brusque or ungentle. 

Speaking of Jagiello, reminds me of the bill for 
the relief of the heirs of Kosciusko, or rather, I be- 
lieve, it is a general bill of venue, for the District 
of Columbia, from which they look for advantage. 
As long ago as 1819, suits were commenced for the 
recovery of certain funds, which General Kosci- 
usko brought from Poland and lodged in this 
country. Becoming convinced that certain pow- 
erfal influences would prevent their obtaining 
justice in the court for the District of Columbia, 
the heirs, through their attorney, Major Tochman, 
made application to Congress, praying for the pas- 
sage of an act authorizing the removal of the case 
to the United States Court for the District of 
Maryland. This was in 1847, and the petition 
has not yet been granted ; but the general bill of 
which I have spoken passed the Senate last ses- 
sion, and went to the House, where it was made a 
special bill, and returned to the Senate. It is now 
before the Judiciary Committee of that body, 
which proposes to make it again a general bill. 
This is supposed to be a device for defeating the 
bill, which is strongly opposed by the outside in- 
fluences of persons interested in withholding the 
fands, and by the Russian Minister. What in- 
fluence the envoy of an autocrat can bring to bear 
on sturdy republicans is certainly a mystery. 
M. Bodisco gives fine dinners—but that is neither 
here nor there. 

The heirs of Kosciusko ask our Government 
for no gift; they merely demand the payment of 
a just debt, and ask the aid of Congress in obtain- 
ing simple justice. ‘This is certainly the last 
claim which should be disallowed, and these the 
last suitors to be treated cavalierly, ungenerously, 
and unjustly. Our Government may never hope 
to discharge the great debt of gratitude which the 
country owes to the heroic Pole, who fought and 
bled for our liberties ; but here is an opportunity 
for testifiying some sense of the eternal obligation. 
But perhaps our patriots believe that all such 
debts are being honorably paid off by annual in- 
stalments of 4th of July glorifications. 

Such a case as this but proves what before has 
been strongly suspected, that the patriotism of 
most politicians is a sad sham. You hear it in an- 
nivereary orations—in after-dinner speeches and 
Union addresses—but when you would touch the 
pure, grateful, disinterested, patriotic sense— 
where is it? That politicians speak well of the 
bridge which carries them over, bestow elo- 
quent praise on the country in which and by 
which they live, is very true. They speak advi- 








sedly and sincerely nodoubt ; but perhapssuch pa- 


triotism may be of as questionable a quality as 
the pious and appreciating reverence for his pas- 
tor of a certain New Zeuland chief. The story 
goes, that a young missionary landed at his island, 
to succeed a sacred teacher deceased some time 
before. At an interview with the chief, the young 
minister asked— 

“Did you know my departed brother ?” 

“Oh, yes! I was deacon in his church.” 

“Ah, then, you knew him well ; and was he not 
a good and tender-hearted man ?” 

“Yes,” replied the pious deacon, with much 
gusto, “he very good and very tender. I eat a 
piece of him!” 

Adieu, 


Grace Grrenwoop, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Broxen Bup, on Reminiscences or & Bereaved 
Motuer. New York: Carter & Brothers. Pp. 324. 
This touching and beautiful tribute of a be- 

reaved mother tothe memory of her beloved child 
owes its origin to the writer’s desire to preserve 
in manuscript for her surviving children a me- 
morial of their departed sister; and it has been 
published in the hope of affording to other suffer- 
ing hearts something of the consolation which its 
preparation gave to her own. Influenced by the 
earnest desire which, in her grief, she had felt 
for the sympathy and spiritual communion of 
those who had tasted with her the bitter cup of 
bereavement, she has been induced to lift the veil 
from the sacredness of her sorrows and consola- 
tions, and, to use the words of Baxter after the 
death of his companion, “to become passionate in 
the view of ail” 

We have no doubt that the benevolent end of 
the writer will be fully answered by this grace- 
fal and tender tribute of affection. It will com- 
mend itself to all who mourn; to the gad sister- 
hood of sorrow ; the unnumbered Rachels weeping 
for those dear ones who are not. 








“ There is no flock, however watched and tended 
But one dead lamb ig there; 

There is no fire side, howsce’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair.” 

The book is by no means a gloomy one. The 
shadow of the great bereavement is, indeed, as it 
must be, deep and dark, but it is preceded by a 
sweet and sunny history of happy childhood, and 
softened and limited by the consolations and hopes 
of the Gospel of Him who laid his hand of bless- 
ing on the brows of little children, and proclaimed 
that “of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 

. J. G. W. 





History or My Pets. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Pp. 109, 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Pennsylvania 
Washington. 


avenne, 


The juvenile public, and even those of us who 
are “children of a larger growth,” can scarcely 
fail to thank the writer of this unique and charm- 
ing little volume. In connection with the history 
of her biped and quadruped favorites, Grace 
Greenwood has given an exceedingly pleasant 
and amusing autobiography of her childhood, and 
has thus lent human interest to the story of the 
lives and fortunes of her brutefriends. ‘The por- 
traits of man and beast are sketched with so much 
life and spirit, their peculiarities and good and 
evil qualities and characteristics are so well de- 
fined, that we question whether Landseer, or 
Grandville, or the famous old Dutch painter, who 
was styled “the Raphael of Cats,” ever trans 
ferred to their canvass more striking likenesses. 
They remind us of Cowper’s description of his 
pets, and of Jane Porter’s address to her kitten. 
The style isadmirable, simple, spirited, and grace- 
ful and in our judgment far preferable to that of 
her more ambitious and studied prose pieces. “ T'o- 
by, the hawk,” is the best of the humorous sketch- 
es. “ Hector, the Greyhound,” and “ Robin Red- 
breast” have a touching pathos which will com- 
mend them in an especial manner to young 
readers, whose sunny hearts, as yet undarkened 
by actual sorrow, find a luxury in ideal sadness, 
and, to use the language of Wordsworth— 

“ Sad fancies do affect, 

In luxury of disrespect 

To their own prodigal excess 
Of too familiar happiness !”” 

The rapid sale and general popularity of this 
little contribution to our juvenile literature will, 
we trust, induce the writer to continue her labors 
of love in this department. The author of such 
stirring lyrics as “The Poet of To-Day,” and 
“ Arnold Winkelried,” need not fear the charge 
of puerility and childish weakness in following 
where Hawthorne and Hans Christian Andersen 
have led the way. J. G. W. 





Barps oF THE Bistz, By George Gilfillan. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Forsale by Taylor & Maury, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

This volume, from its subject and its author 
necessarily a work of high order, is full almost to 
repletion of striking thoughts and splendid pas- 
sages. It is at least the result of a true aspira- 
tion to treat worthily and appreciatingly charac- 
ters and powers transcending humanity in their 
simple grandeur—an earnest endeavor to climb 
to those heaven-piercing heights from which come 
down to us the immortal strains of the solemn 
Hebrew bards, the prophets and poets of the ear- 
liest time, and of all time. 

There is in this work much of original and 

suggestive thought—many passages of noble elo- 
quence, highly wrought, and startlingly beanti- 
ful ; there is much of divine truth, even of sublime 
conception ; the author sometimes rises with his 
subject as “on a wind of prophecy,” but only for 
amoment. On the whole, we do not think his 
style well-suited to the highest sacred topics. It 
does not compare favorably with that of the best re- 
ligious writers. It is a succession of brief flash- 
ing flights from one brilliant point to another— 
not the long, steady sunward sketches of broad- 
winged thought with which Milton ascended to 
“the most ancient heavens.” He does not, like 
Jeremy Taylor, set us to feeding on the luscious 
fruits, nor bathe us in the fragrant air of the very 
Eden of poetry, but rather invites us to a costly 
banquet, curiously prepared, where one rich 
course succeeds another, till we are cloyed, and 
half stifles us with concentrated sweets, the dou- 
ble extracts of poetical fancy. The style of Mr. 
Gilfillan certainly lacks classical purity and sim- 
plicity ; it lacks calm depth, and its strength is 
rather spasmodic than continuous. The simple 
ornaments of Milton are cords of gold, which go 
to make up the very texture of his style; but in 
our author’s they are embroideries, stars, and 
jewelled decorations. The ornaments of Jeremy 
Taylor’s style hang upon it Ifghtly—like dew- 
drops; you may shake them off, and the rose of a 
yet more beautiful thought remains ;—but on the 
style of Gilfillan they glitter like icicles ona win- 
ter spray—strip them off, and what remains but 
a bare, brown stalk. They are often too much for 
the thought, which breaks like a slight thread 
crowded with heavy gems, or sinks like a tired 
camel overloaded with spices. 
In nearly everything we have read from Mr. 
Gilfillan’s pen, we have been conscious of a de- 
gree of artificiality, and of an effort which fa- 
tigued us, as we might be fatigued at seeing men 
fly with patent pinions, flew they ever so well. 
We always take his books up with pleasant anti- 
cipations, and read them with great zest for a 
half hour or so; then lay it down with a sort of 
confused ringing of musical passages in our brain, 
like a flock of mocking birds trying to sing each 
other down. And many of his thoughts come 
before us indistinctly as blurred with ornaments, 
like the faces of Polynesian beauties tattooed into 
grotesq ueness. 

After all the dazzling, intoxicating, and some- 

times exalting qualities of writers of the Ma- 

cauley and Gilfillan type, we fall back upon the 
simpler, more natural, and subdued style of such 
as Lamb, Irving, Hawthorne, and Whittier, with 

&@ positive sense of re ief and repose. We linger 

longest beside the stream which flows quietly with 

nature, through woods and meadows, reflects sun- 

sets and sunrises, and sends out continually a 

low, beguiling murmur. The fountain in the 

noble’s garden leaps high, has a more ambitious 
sparkle, and makes rainbows in the sunshine, 
while the sound of its rushing and plashing is 
farther heard, but who does not know there is 
machinery at work beneath ? G. G. 
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Tur Women or Isragt. By Grace Aguilar. In two 
volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by 
R. Farnham. 

This work, which we have but had time to 
glance over, seems to be written from a noble aim, 
and in the glowing yet chaste style of the devout 
Jewess. She seems to have been particclarly 
fitted for the writing of such a book ; for, though 
her stories are many of them admirable, a female 
Ilebrew novelist always struck us as something 
unnatural—an anomaly and a wonder. 

Here she is entirely at home, and writes with 
poetical beauty, earnestness, strength, and reli- 
gious fervor. Some of her portraits are drawn 
with much vividness. She can fling herself into 
the noble types of womanhood which she repre- 
sents—can sing with Miriam, glean with Ruth 
weep with Esther, while ever as she dwells on 
the deeds and destiny of her race, the great pro- 
phetio heart of a Deborah throbs through her 


words. G.G, 





LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND AND ENGLISH Prin- 
cesses connected with the Regal Succession of Great 
Rritaia. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. 1. New York’ 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor. 

This we suppose is a companion work to the 
Queens of England, by the same author. Miss 
Strickland is a charming writer, aud an in- 
defatigable historian; and this book, like that 
preceding, must be both interesting and valuable. 

G. G. 





Letters FROM THres ContiNnENTs. 
sags Correspondent of the Louisville Journal. 
by K. Farnham, Washington. 

We happeued to open this pleasant volume at 
the letter dated Bethlehem, Judea, and were at 
oace impressed by its evidently unaffected reli- 
gious feeling, and the simple fervor aud beauty 
of its expression. The author, though apparent- 
ly youag, and perhaps a mere man of the world, 
sought the Holy Land with the spirit of a pil- 
grim—felt his whole nature shaken and his soul 
exalted by the divine sublimities, the simple 
grandeur which waited on the lowly and peaceful 
alvent of the Gospel of redemption. 

With faith and becoming reverence, he seems 
to have visited those sacred places “ thrice 
hallowed in song,” as the scenes of terrible or 
beneficent manifestations of God’s power, when 
in the early days, through flood, and fire, and 
earthquake, and pestilenee, and famine, and 
the solemn voices of priest and prophet, He spoke 
to hig chosen people. Too many modern tourists 
pass through Palestine as they would pass through 
Portugal, and speak with careless indifference, if 
not with flippant irreverence, of its holy places. 

Here we have a man who felt his spirit kneeling 
in adoration on the dust of God’s most ancient 
altars, aud who is not ashamed to acknowledge it. 

The European letters of this volume also please 
us. They are easy, unambitious, descriptive 
sketches, and go to form one of the most readable 
books of travel we have met for some time. 

G. G. 


By Mr. the Arkan- 
For sale 





Tus Dancers AND Duties OF THE MERCANTILE Pro- 
prssun. An address delivered before the Mercantile 
Library Arsociation, at its thirtieth anniversary, Nov. 13, 
1950, By George S Hilliard. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & 
Fields. Forsale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C, 
We have twice read this admirable address» 

and feel that we cannot too warmly commend it 
to all our readers. It is written in a noble spirit, 
and in that style of simple elegance, which attests 
not alone the rare scholarship, but the refined 
taste of the author. Nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that Mr. Hillard, in writing this ad- 
dress, had far worthier aims than the display of 
eloquence or the winning of “ golden opinions” 
for himself. Yet in pursuing those noble aims 
directly and most simply, as he thought, he un- 
consciously rose to true eloquence ; and in utter- 
ing his just and manly and Christian sentiments, 
he undesignedly won the admiration and approval 
of his hearers and readers. 

Many passages struck us as so admirable, that 
we marked them for quotation; but we find that 
we must limit ourself to one, which tells a great 
truth in few and simple words. Speaking of the 
absorbing influenee of the money-getting idea, 
he says: 

“This is a world of inflexible compensations. 
Nothing is ever given away, but everything is 
bought and paid for. If, by exclusive and abso- 
lute surrender of ourselves to material pursuits, 
we materialize the mind, we lose that class of 
satisfactions of which the mind is the region and 
the source. A young man in business, for in- 
stance, begins to feel the exhilarating glow of 
success, and deliberately determines to abandon 
himself to its delirious whirl. He says to him- 
self, I will think of nothing but business till [ 
have made so much money, and then I will begin 
a new life. I will gather round me books and 
pictures, and friends. I will have knowledge, 
taste, and cultivation, the perfume of scholarship, 
and winning speech, and graceful manners. I 
will see foreign countries, and converse with ac- 
complished men. I will drink deep of the foun- 
toins of classic lore. Philosophy shall guide me; 
history shali instruct, and poetry shall charm me. 
Science shall open to me her world of wonders. I 
shall then remember my present life of drudgery 
as one recalla a troubled dream when the morning 
has dawned.’ He keeps his self-registered vow. 
He bends his thoughts downwards, and nails 
them to the dust. Every power, every affection, 
every taste, except those which his particular oc- 
cupation calls into play, is left to starve. Over 
the gates of his mind he writes, in letters which 
he who runs may read, ‘No admittance except 
on business” In time, he reaches the goal of his 
hopes; but now insulted Nature begins to claim 
her revenge. That which was once unnatural is 
now natural to him. The enforced constraint 
has become a rigid deformity. The spring of 
his mind is broken. He can no longer lift his 
thoughts from the ground. Books and knowl- 
edge, and wise discourse, and the amenities 
of art, and the cordial of friendship, are like 
words ina strange tongue. To the hard, smooth 
surface of his soul, nothing genial, graceful, 
or winning, will cling. He cannot even purge 

his voice of its fawning tone, or pluck from his 
face the mean, money-getting mask which the 
child does not look at without ceasing to smile. 
Amid the graces and ornaments of wealth, he is 
like a blind man in 4 picture gallery. That which 
he has done he must continue todo. He must 
accumulate riches which he cannot enjoy, and 
contemplate the dreary prospect of growing old 
without anything to make age venerable or at- 


tractive; for age without wisdom and without 
knowledge is the winter’s cold without the winter’s 


fire.” 


It were well for every young business man to 
ponder these truths, and, while he seeks wealth 
by honorable means, look to it that he do not 
starve his heart and beggar his intellectual and 


moral nature. G. G. 





Tue Lire anp Corresponpencg oF Korert SouTHRy. 
Edited by his Son. New York: Harper & Brothers. For 


sale by Fra’ ck Taylor, Washington. 


This is the sixth and last number of by far the 
most full and valuable biography of Southey 
which has yet appeared. It is perhaps the most 
interesting number, as it contains his latest let- 
ters, and a brief and mournfal history of his last 
days. It is also embellished with a portrait, which 


looks the poet laureate to our entire a 





Tur Decne or Porery, AND Irs Causg. An Address 
by Rov. S Geeny; D- Reaeene haan See, they have rushed, and here have centred. Here 


Washington. 


Of this pamphlet we can only say that we hope 
that while it tells the truth boldly, it is not want- 
ing in just and liberal spirit ; for we have had 


time to read little more than the title. G. G. 





Faust: A Dramatic Poem. By Goethe. Translated into 
English Prose, by A. Hayward. A new edition. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 


Washington. 


IpHranta IN Tauris. A Drama in Five Acts. By Goethe. 
Translated by G. J. Adler, A.M. New York: D. Apple- 


ton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Washington. 


From an unfortunate ignorance of German, we 
are quite unable to decide upon the merits of 
these translations of two of Goethe’s greatest 
works, They are certainly presented to the read- 
er in a very prepossessing style, as far as type 
and binding go—and with us they go a great way. 





Rez.ection or Mr. Dovce.—Dodge is réelected 
rt from Wisconsin for six years from the 
Ps March next. He received 69 out of the 
Votes cast. Mr. Dodge is a highly respectable 
“ember of the Senate, always in bis place, and 
faithfully the prevailing sentiment 


of his State on the subject of Slavery. His votes 
have always been cast on the right side, and we 
hope they will continue to be. 

Inuino1s—The Senate of Illinois has passed 
resolutions fully endorsing the Compromise meas- 
ures of the last session of Congress, in favor of 
rescinding the Wilmot Proviso resolves passed by 
the last Assembly, and praising the President for 
his course on the Slavery Question. It is sup- 
posed that they will pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The editor of the Union is ia raptures 
at seeing Illinois place herself upon the Georgia 
platform. Once, the Virginia resolutions were 
the creed of the Democracy; but as they have 
grown a little musty, the Georgia resolutions are 
now to take their place. The creed of both the 
old parties is generally prescrbed by the Slave- 
holders. “In a word,” says the Union, “ we must 
plant ourselves upon the Georgia platform: 
1. Acquiesce in the Compromise. 2. Carry it 
out faithfully and effectually, especially in the 
execution of the fugitive bill. 3. Avoid further 
agitation, and cease any aggressions upon the 
South.” 

The People of the free States are beautifully 
docile. For a time, under a strange hallucination, 
they did kick out of the traces; but the lash is a 
great corrector of eccentric movements. One 
by one we see the Legislatures of the free States 
quietly taking their places in the team, ready to 
draw any burden the Slave Power may choose to 
impose. ‘Two years ago, all but one had “ plant- 
ed” themselves on the Wilmot Proviso platform. 
Now, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Connecticut, at 
the bidding of the Slaveholders, are sneaking 
upon the Georgia platform, and we suppose a 
majority of the rest will soon fellow. 

Let us not forget, that the chief agents in this 
march of degradation are the Whig and Demo- 
cratic Parties of the North, which, if we mistake 
not, are most grossly misrepresenting the masses 
of the People. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco, December 14, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir:. The terrible disease which has 
swept from the face of the earth so many of our 
citizens came well nigh breaking the correspond- 
ence between us, and did in fact prevent me from 
writing you by the last mail. By the goodness of 
a kind Providence I escaped the fate which has fall- 
en upon others, and am now in the enjoyment of ro- 
bust California health, and hope to be able to note 
the things that occur here for some time to come. 
The scourge has nearly disappeared from amongst 
us, but it still occasionally claims a victim. Lat- 
terly, as is usual with this strange disease as it is 
about leaving a community, it has attacked and 
carried to the world unknown several of our most 
prominent citizens. Among them were Hardin 
Bigelow, Esq, late mayor of Sacramento city, 
Wm. A. Woodruff, Henry Howison, and others, 
merchants and capitalists of our city. The 
stranger and the poor have, however, been the 
greatest sufferers. Daily, the road to the city 
cemetery has been thronged with carts, in which, 
lain in a rough pine box, some poor fellow who 
came to California with a heart brimful of hope, 
was going to his last resting-place. Sometimes 
one or two who knew the deceased followed him 
to his grave, but oftener far the driver, horse, 
cart, and coffin, composed the sad procession: 
The grave-yard, opened only last July, at pres- 
ent contains over a thousand graves, and daily is 
filling up. This is the sickly season of Califor- 
nia, and always has been so. 

The weather for the last month has been the 
most delightful that I have ever seen in Califor- 
nia. An occasional shower of rain, followed by 
days of mild air and sunshine, has entirely 
changed the appearance of the surface of the 
earth. The dry and parched-up soil is now 
green, and smiling with blades of new and tender 
grass, interspersed with wild flowers of various 
hues. Many who have settled upon land in the 
vicinity of the city are now engaged in ploughing 
and sowing a winter crop of wheat, barley, pota- 
toes, onions, and really every variety of garden 
vegetables, all of which will grow here in the 
winter months. The agricultural resources of 
California will be more fully developed during 
the present season than ever before, and the 
croakers who have endeavored to deny the power 
of production of our soil will probably be very 
much disappointed. I have myself been engaged 
during the last fortnight in turning up a few 
acres of mother earth, and must say that a pret- 
tier soil for the farmer I never saw. The soil, 
which is rich and black, extends nearly two feet 
below the surface, and is plowed with the great- 
est ease. California can be made one of the 
greatest grain countries in the world, and should 
her rich mineral resources ever fail her, she can 
support fifty times her present population with 
the products of her own soil. What we want 
now is something permanent—something upon 
which we may depend in regard to the public 
domain of our greatState. Designing speculators 
and capitalists have fraudulently possessed them- 
selves, under cover of false titles, of immense 
tracts of the best lands in California, which pre- 
vious to the discovery of gold here were never 
trodden by the foot of a white man; and those 
who have come thousands of miles to settle in the 
wild recess find that they can get no home, unless 
they first pay tribute to some haughty landholder 
who happened to reach here before them. Unless 
our good Uncle Sam busies himself very soon to 
seize what land actually belongs to him in Cali- 
fornia, he will find when he does arrive here that 
there is not an inch of soil belonging to him upon 
which he may rest the sole of his foot. Agricul- 
ture should be encouraged here, and the hardy 
Hoosier, whose feet have crossed the Rocky moun- 
tains and trodden through the snows of our white 
Sierra, should have a home here to reward him 
for his toil. 

Of all the States in the Union, California most 
needs a provision similar to the one for which the 
National Reformers have been so long struggling, 
that of giving the public lands only to actual set- 
tlers. Our great city is daily growing greater, 
and buildings of a permanent nature are now be- 
ing erected. We bid fair at present to become a 
second Venice, as most of the building is now 
upon the water lots which extend to ship channel. 
Even now the greater part of ths business in San 
Francisco is done in the water part of the city, 
and it may not be many years ere the gondoliers 
shall ply their oars through our busy streets. It 
is amusing in this great omnium gatherum of the 
world to stand on some fine sunny day upon the 
Plaza, and watch the crowds as they pass, compos- 
ed as they are of representatives of every nation 
on the globe. The Chinaman with his long tail, 
the swarthy Kanaka, the tattoed New Zealander, 
the turbaned Turk, the shrunken Hindoo, and 
the various inhabitants of the South American 
and Mexican States, jostle by the polished Euro- 

n or American, all eagerly pursuing the gild- 
ed butterfly of Fortune. The discovery of gold 
in California has done more toward the extension 
of free and enlightened principles throughout the 
world than whole centuries of labor devoted to 
the same end would have effected. From every 
quarter of the habitable globe, from lands whose 
inhabitants have heretofore been prison-bound, 











have they learned of each other and of us, and 
here have they learned the language of the Sax- 
ons, and when they shall return to their own 
homes they will carry with them the principles 
of Christianity, of freedom, and of truth. f 

The miners are at present busily engaged in 
washing out the earth which they have thrown 
up during the summer months while waiting for 
the rains, and in many portions of the mines 
are making money, while in others they are barely 
living, at the high prices which traders immedi- 
ately place upon provisions when winter com- 
mences. A new silver mine has just been discov- 
ered in the vicinity of Monterey, which promises 
to equal-in richness any of those which are at 
present wrought. As the country fills up, new 
mineral resources are being developed, and we 
hope one of these days that some lucky fellow will 
light upon a coal mine, and another one upon an 
extensive oyster bed, lacking as we do both of 
these luxuries. . 

Oar next Legislature meets on the Jat of Jan- 
uary, at Pueblo de San José. The most import- 
ant portions of their business will be the elestion 
of a Senator and the location of a State capital. 
Fremont since his return has been very busy 
electioneering, and is quite sanguine of success. 
The Whigs, however, who until within a few 
months have never had any organization, say that 


I think at present his prospect of a reélection is 
small, and, as the Legislature is about evenly po- 
litically divided, it is difficult to prophesy who 
will be the lucky hombre. At the last general 
election, the people, by an overwhelming majority, 
voted for a change of the State capital from its 
present location toa desolate sand-hill in the vi- 
cinity of Benicia, and called “ Vallejo,” after its 
proprietor, who has made some magnificent offers 
in the way of public buildings, in case the capital 
should be so removed, It is all a matter of mere 
speculation, and it is doubtful whether the Legis- 
lature will consent for a personal benefit to re- 
move themselves from the beautiful valley of San- 
ta Clara to the barren hills of Vallejo. 

Among the arrivals by the last steamer was the 
Rev. Dr. Allemani, who has been appointed by 
the Pope Bishop of California. Thomas Butler 
King has not yet arrived. Yours truly, 

Burrum. 


P.S. December 15.—I “stop the press” to in- 
form you that we had another large fire last 
night, which threatened at one time to destroy a 
large portion of our city. The fire commenced 
about 9 o’clock, in the store of Cooke & Co., in 
Sacramento street, near the water, and burnt 
some eight or ten stores, destroying property to 
the value of $100,000. Fortunately, there was 
no wind, and, water being convenient, the progress 
of the flames was arrested before they extended 
farther than Sacramento street. Our newly or- 
ganized fire companies did themselves great credit. 
The fire was without doubt the work of an incen- 
diary. B. 


—_——_—_o—_—___. 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


Western Arts Union—The Mysterious Rappings— 
Chio Constitutional Convention—Indiana United 
States Senator. 





Cincinnati, January 22, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The annual distribution of prizes in the West- 
ern Arts Union took place on the evening of the 
20th, at the Melodeon, before a crowded house. 
The greatest interest was manifested to see who 
would draw tho Statue of the Greek Slave, which 
was the principal prize. This fell to the lot of 
J. D’Arcy, of New Orleans—a brother-in-law, it 
is understood, of Mr. Robb, of whom the statue 
is procured. Much disappointment was mani- 
fested that some Cincinnatian did not get this 
prize. It is the wish of the directors of this in- 
stitution that the Greek Slave may remain in 
their gallery as a permanent attraction, and a 
sum of money*had already heen reserved, to pur- 
chase it, should the holder be willing to part with 
it for this purpose. From the Annual Report of 
the Arts Union, read on the same evening, it op- 
pears that the number of subscribers was 4,734. 
The amount of money received ($5 for each sub- 
scriber) was $23,670. The amount paid for paint- 
ings and works of art for distribution, $17,720. 
The number of prizes distributed was 450. Be- 
sides the Greek Slave, there were 110 paintings, 
and 300 copies of the “ Allston Outlines.” There 
were also 39 prizes of $75 and $100, remaining 
out of the surplus funds of the Union, which had 
not been laid out for paintings, on account of the 
late day at which these funds had been received: - 
The drawers of these will be entitled to paint- 
ings to the values of the amounts respectively 
drawn. . 

The number of the ticket which drew the 
Greek Slave was 4,626. The next prize in value 
was the painting of “ Cromwell and Hitch in Ely 
Cathedral,” No. 4,316, drawn by H: H. Goodman, 
of this city. I was not a little surprised to learn 
that two-thirds of the subscribers to the Union 
this year were non-residents of Cincinnati. I 
find names in every one of the principal cities of 
our Union, and from every State from Maine to 
Texas. Many are from the interior towns in 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and others of 
the Western States—a most gratifying evidence 
of the spreading reputation of the institution, 
and the interest it is awakening in behalf of the 
fine arts. 

The “mysterious rappings” and the subjects 
of clairvoyance and spiritual manifestations have 
been making no small stir in our city for some 
time past. Certain of our papers and public lec- 
turers seem determined the interest or “ excite- 
ment” on these topics shall not die away ; and we 
have had dissussions and lectures in abundance, 
which are on the increase, and attract crowded 
audiences, in despite of the opposition or ridicule 
of skeptics. A series of lectures is to be given 
in a few days by Mrs. Bushnell, the renowned 
clairvoyant; another by Dr. Buchanan; another 
by Fowler of New York, on Phrenology and its 
cognate topics; and the promised book, detailing 
all manner of wonderful manifestations, by Cog- 
geshall, of the Daily Tims, is soon to make its 
appearance. Rev. Mr. Stuart, of the Swedenbor- 
gian faith, has been giving a series of discourses 
on the same subjects, at which the crowds have 
been so great, that many have gone away, unable 
to gain admittance. In these, I perceive from the 
reports, he is careful to make every theory bear 
at last in favor of the peculiar views of his own 
church. Not being one of the believers in these 
new sciences, and of course wholly uninitiated 
into their mysteries, I cannot speak of them in 
more than doubtful terms; but as indications of 
the ever-restless spirit of inquiry, and the ten- 
dency of our age to seek after things new and 
strange, they are worthy of notice and record, at 
least, as a part of the history of our times. 

The Constitutional Convention is progressing 
with its duties with reasonable rapidity. It is 
true there is a vast amount of speaking—chiefly 
by a few members, some of whom, enter the Hall 
when you may, you are sure to find on their feet— 
but thorough investigation and full deliberation 
is much more desirable in framing a constitution 
for more than two millions of freemen, than any- 
thing like undue haste. Every proposition seems 
to be thoroughly sifted, and every sort of amend- 
ment attempted by men of the various classes of 
mind composing the Convention. There ap- 
pears to be enough of Conservative Democrats, 
when united with the Whigs, to prevent any very 
radical or destructive changes in the Constitution 
being made. A vote was taken on inserting a 
provision, giving the General Assembly power 
to repeal or revoke the charters of any incorpo- 
rated companies, such as banks, railroad compa- 
nies, &c., on “just and equitable terms,” and it 
was lost—every Whig and eleven Democrats voting 
in the negative. This was considered by many 
as a test question between the parties, and the 
Enquirer, the Democratic organ in this city, in- 
dignant at such faithlessness on the part of any 
professing to be of that faith, exclaims “God 
help such Democracy!” The constituents of 
Judge Vance, of “‘Old Butler,” have made such 
an outcry at his “treachery,” that he has re- 
signed his seat, and the Governor has appointed 
a day for an election to fill the vacancy. Mr. 
Vance is again a candidate, and as the Whigs 
have determined to support him, his reélection is 
highly probable, which will be held by his per- 
sonal friends and the Whigs as a rebuke to the 
Destructives. Among the alterations made in 
our Constitution is one providing for the election 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court by the peo- 
ple of the State, and another, fixing the meetings 
of the Legislature at once in two years. These 
were both voted for by members of all parties. 

You will have seen that Hon. J. D. Bright has 
been reélected to the United States Senate for 
six years by the Legislature of Indiana. The 
Democratic party, having the power in their hands, 
chose whom they would, and Mr. Pettit and R. 
D. Owen, the competitors of Mr.Bright before 
the caucus, men of superior talents, being liable 
‘to the charge of infidelity, the latter was the 
chosen representative of the State. The stand 
taken by Mr. Bright on the Slavery question is 
well known. He is avowedly the friend and ally 
of the South ; and I doubt if there has been one 
in the Senate whose votes have more uniformly 
sustained the interests of Slavery. His professed 
views have led the Slave-Extensionists to count 
upon his aid; and his votes, when the hour of trial 
came, haye never betrayed them. And this is the 
man to represent a State formed out of the free 
territory of the Northwest. Some of the ortho- 
dox religious journals are rejoicing at the defeat 
of Owen and Pettit. 

The Indiana correspondent of the “ Christian 
Herald,” the organ of the New School Presbyte- 
rian Church, in the West, has been much trou- 
bled about the movements of Mr. Oliver, in the 
Indiana Constitutional Convention. The efforts 
of Mr. Q. to incorporate some of his peculiar 
views, relative to the rights of married women, in 
the new constitution, seems to be the great ground 
of complaint. The course of Mr. Owen, where- 
eyer the interests of Human Freedom are con- 
cerned, has heen not a whit better that that of 
his successful competitor, and completely falsifies 
any hopes which the friends of slavery-restriction 
may have entertained of his assistance. But this, 
as well as Mr. Bright’s pro-slaveryism, seems to 
have escaped the notice of these vigilant guardi- 
ans of religion. The truth is, the opinions or 
course of a public man in regard to the greatest 
question which agitates the nation, is never taken 
into the account by the leaders in Church or 





they will vote for a true blue Whig only, and 
many of the Democrats will not vote for Fremont, 





Party, let him be only known as faithful to the 
req standards of either. I have seen no ex- 





ception taken by any to the election ¢ Mr. Bright, 
but, without apologizing for the viqws of either 
of his political opponents, it is littleto the credit 
of the People, or the political paty in power, 
that three men imbued with skepticd sentiments, 
or faithless to the interests of Hunan Freedom, 
should be the only men from whon to elect a 
representative in the Senate of one of the States 
of the free Northwest. Yours P. 





From Graham’s Magazine. 


ASSURANCE. 


— 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 
When she thou lovest seems cold, ah, d¢not chide! 
The frost of manner chill to thy desir 
Is like the light snow wreathing Hecla’s side ; 
Beneath burns on the ever-living fle. 


Not to all gazers may her thought unnll, 

Like a gay pennon to the winds unfuiled ; 
Nor the dear secret of her inmost soul 

By glance and blush be flamed upon tie world. 


Though veiled her glad eyes ’neath theit lids’ eclipse 
At the near step which makes her heat rejoice, 
Though all unshaken are her rose-leaf lips 
By passion-gusts that sweep along thy voice; 


Distrust thou not the calm of her high dreams— 
Slow and so still the stars above thee glide; 

Tis but the false lights glimmering down the streams 
That sway and tremble to the eddying tide. 


And turn thou not unsatisfied away, 
Albeit no sound thy thirsting ear hath heard, 
Save her hushed breath’s deep flowing, as che lay 
Becalmed upon thy heart, and spoke no word. 


Ah! murmur not that she hath given nuught 
To stay thy soul’s great hunger, thongh thou art 
Faint for the fond name and honeyed thought 
Stored in the secret places of her heart. 


Thou’st seen a rose, pale, drooping toward the ground, 
By showers of heaven too suddenly oppressed ; 

Thus droopeth she—the sweets of speech all drowned 
In the large love which overflows her breast. 

Tue Hicuer Law.—The Legislature of Illi- 
nois lately passed the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That regarding the Corstitution of 
the United States as not conflicting with the Di- 
vine Law, as revealed to us, we, as citizens of the 
American Union, know no higher law than the 
Constitution of our country, and that, as members 
of the General Assembly of Illingis, when we 
take our oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, we do not under that vow make 
any mental reservations touching the require- 
ments of duty enforced by that instrnment.” 

The doctrine of the “higher law” is here re- 
cognised, although in rather a skulking manner. 
The Legislature knows no higher law than the 
Constitution decause it is in harmony with the 
Divine Law! Of course, if it were in coaflict with 
the Divine Law, the Legislature would not regard 
it as its higher law. 

Deatn Wirnovut Bénerit or Crierey to Free- 
Soil men, isthe motto of the Union and the Union 
Party. Hear our venerable neighbor: 

“Down, then, with these Free-Soil agitators 
who would overthrow the Constitution. * ¥* 
Can these Free-Soilers expect countenance at 
Washington, in any of the departments of this 
Government ?” 

Not much—and yet, we believe Mr. Secretary 
Corwin has the smell of Free-Soil upon his gar- 
ments. Down with him! turn him out! Mr. Fill- 
more. The Union editor is one of the most amia- 
ble, sweet-tempered and tolerant of politicians— 
avery model of Christian charity. His loving 
nature must create a perpetual heaven about him- 
Who can wonder that under his benign influence 
the Democratic Party has been so highly favored 
with brotherly love and concord ? 


-_ 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS — SECOND SESSION. 


Wennespay, January 22, 1851. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Seward presented the petition of a reli- 
gious Society of Friends of Marlborough, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, and of citizens of Niagara 
county, New York, praying the repeal of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law. He moved the reference of the 
memorial. 

Mr. Mangum moved, and the petitions were 
laid on the table. 

Mr. Yulee, from the Committee on Naval Af- 

fairs, reported back the joint resolution granting 
to naval surgeons, while performing duty on land, 
the same rations as are allowed to miedival officers 
ofthearmy. He briefly explained the same, and 
it was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing. 
Sur. Yulee, from the same committee, reported 
a bill to change the title of certain officers of the 
navy. The bill changes the name of “ purser” 
to that of “ paymaster.” 

Mr. Foote, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported a bill to reorganize the State 
Department. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the resolution, submitted on Monday last by 
Mr. Clay, in relation to the slave trade, which 
was adopted. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
French gpoliation bill, and, after amendment by 
striking out a clause making an appropriation, so 
as to elude the necessity of discussion in the 
House, it was reported to the Senate, which then 
adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House was engaged in the consideration 
of the Deficiency bill, on which Mr. Hampton of 
Pennsylvania delivered a Tariff speech. 








Tuurspay, January 23, 1851. 
SENATE. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
French spoliation bill, and, after agreeing to the 
foregoing amendment, ordered the bill to be en- 
grossed—yeas 30, nays 26—as follows: 

Yeas— Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Berrien, 
Bradbury, Clarke, Clay, Cooper, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Dawson, Dayton, Downs, Ewing, Greene, 
Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Morton, Pearce, Phelps, 
Pratt, Seward, Shields, Smith, Soulé, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Underwood, Upham, Wales, and Win- 
throp—30. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Benton, Bor- 
land, Butler, Cass, Chase, Clemens, Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, Dickinson, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of 
Iowa, Douglas, Felch, Foote, Hunter, Jones, King, 
Mangum, Norris, Rhett, Rusk, Turney, Walker, 
Whitcomb, and Yulee—26. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Johnson of Tennessee, from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, reported a bill to encourage 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and all 
other branches of industry, by granting to every 
head of a family a homestead of one hundred and 
sixty acres, provided he or she occupy and oulti- 
vate the land for an uninterrupted period of five 
years. 

The bill was read a second time, when 

Mr. Johnson moved that it be referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

This bill, he said, ought to have passed, instead 
of the Bounty Land law, giving forty-eight mil- 
lions of acres of the public lands to the soldiers 
of the last war with Great Britain, and thore en- 
gaged in Indian wars not heretofore provided for. 
He set cut with the general proposition, that 
every man who wants land ought to have it for 
the purposes of cultivation. His bill would have 
given it to every description of soldier who was 
in a condition to cultivate and ocoupy it; and by 
giving him the land, the land warrants would 
have been kept out of the hands of the Shylocks 
and jobbers. 

Although its progress had been silent, this 
proposition has been steadily making its way into 
the public mind ; and, from the vast amount of 
letters which he had received, he was satisfied that 
the people are laying hold of it. We find at the 
other end of the Capitol, and in all parts of the 
country, men of commanding ability who are 
coming to the resoue of this great measure. He 
would conclude by calling on those who are friends 
of the people, who wish to protect and promote 
the interests of the working men, who are willing 
to stand by the laboring, industrial, and agricul- 
tural interests, to support the measure as the sub- 
stratum on which all others rest, 

Mr. Hilliard intended to address the House on 
this subject, but he was not prepared to do so at this 
moment. He would, however, now state that he 
regarded this as a great measure, not intended 
for popular rewards merely to those who advocate 
it, but as really and sincerely the true system 
of disposing of the public domain. The Govern- 
ment ought never to bea landholder. It enjoys 
wealth by making its citizens rich, and spreading 
an industrious, active, hardy population over land 
not now populated. It would do more to make 
the Government prosperous than any other means. 
The source of wealth to the Government is not 
land, while hundreds of thousands would be glad 
to cultivate it. Give every maa a home, make it 
his interest to cultivate the soil, that he may sup- 
port his family in comfort, educate his children, 
and erect churches and school-houses ; and, when 
we do this, we do more to lay the foundation of 
national prosperity than by any 


every other consideration, as a source of revenue 
alone. In reply to a question by Mr. Averett, he 
said that he wished to give lands to the people in 
the largest sense. He wished to have the lands 
settled and occupied. His object was not so much 
to benefit the people by supporting the bill, as to 
make the Government itself prosperous, and to 
give us a brighter and nobler fature than we can 
have while we hold the lands. Wherever there 
is a wealthy population, you find a prosperous 
Government. ecan have no permanent tand 
system without this measure; and he preferred 
to look to the customs alone for revenue, and giv- 
ing such protection as the duties would afford. 

r. Casey of Pennsylvania and Mr. Meade of 
Virginia opposed the bill. 

Mr. Brown of Mississippi and Mr. Green of 
Missouri sustained the principle of it. 

The debate terminated with the close of the 
morning hour, and the House occupied the rest 
of the day in considering the Deficiency bill. 





Frivay, January 24, 1851. 
SENATE, 

Mr. Seward presented the petition of the mem- 
bers of the quarterly conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist denomination of the Hector circuit, in 
the State of New York, praying the repeal of the 
Fugitive Slave law of September 28, 1850. He 
moved the petition be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
On motion by Mr. Dawson, the petition was 
laid on the table. 
The bill relative to claims for spoliations by the 
French prior to 1801, which was yesterday order- 
ed to be engrossed, was taken up, read a third 
time, and passed. 
Mr. Shields moved, and the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of the bill granting the right 
of way, and making a grant of lands to the States 
of Louisiana and Mississippi, in aid of the con- 
struction of a railroad from Madisonville, Louisi- 
ana, to Jackson, in the State of Mississippi. 
Mr. Underwood moved to amend the bill by ad- 
ding thereto the sections of a bill making a grant 
of a similar kind to Illinois and Indiana, to aid in 
the construction of a railroad from Louisville; 
Kentucky, via New Albany, in Indiana, and 
Mount Carmel, on the Wabash river, to Alton, 
Illinois, with a branch to a point onthe Mississippi 
river, opposite St. Louis, in the State of Missouri. 

A debate ensued, in which Messrs. Underwood, 
Dawson, Shields, Davis of Mississippi, Downs, 
Walker, Douglas, and Mangum, took part. 

The amendment was then agreed to—yeas 37, 
nays 19. 
The bill was then ordered to be engrossed— 
yeas 28, nays 19—as follows: 
Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Bell Benton, Berrien, 
Borland, Cass, Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, 
Downs, Ewing, Felch, Foote, Gwin, Jones, King, 
Mangum, Morton, Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Soulé, Underwood, Whitcomb, and Winthrop— 
28 


Nays — Messrs. Bradbury, Chase, Dawson, 
Dayton, Dickinson, Hale, Hamlin, Hunter, Mil- 
ler, Norris, Phelps, Pratt, Rhett, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Upham, Wales, and Welker— 
19 


The rest of the day was devoted to the consid- 
eration of private bills. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

The House went into a Committee of the Whole 
on the private calendar. 

Mr. Olds was called to preside over the Com- 
mittee. 

The thirtieth rule provides that “on the first 
and fourth Friday of each month the calendar of 
private bills shall be called over, (commencing 
where it was left off the previous day,) and the 
bills to the passage of which no objection shall then 
be made shall be first considered and disposed of.” 

This wa3 what is called “objection day,” and 
some of the bills which were read were objected 
to, and others laid aside tg be reported to the 
House. There was no debate. 

When the Committee rose, between thirty and 
forty of the bills were passed. 

-And the House then adjourned. 





Saturday, the Senate disposed of some miscella- 
neous business of no general importance. 

The House passed a bill providing that there 
shall be allowed and paid to Charlotte Lynch, 
only surviving child of Lieutenant Colonel Ebe- 
nezer Gray, of the sixth regiment of the Connec- 
ticut line, who served in the army of the Revolu- 
tion from the beginning of the war to its close, as 
an equivalent for the losses sustained by him by 
the substitution of the commutation certificates 
issued in 1783, for half-pay for life, to which he 
was entitled under the resolution of Congress of 
1785, five years’ full pay. 

An amendment was adopted, excluding the 
payment of interest. “he Senate concurred in 
the amendment, and the bill was passed. 

Monday, Two memorials were presented in the 


Senate, in favor of establishing a line of steamers 
to Africa. ATter the transaction of the business 


of the morning hour, the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of the bill to ascertain and settle 
private land claimsin California. 

After a debate on the bill, the Senate ad- 
journed. 

The House was occupied with the considera- 
— of various amendments to the Deficiency 
bill. 

Tuesday, the consideration of the California 
land claim bill was resumed, and the debate was 
conducted by Messrs. Benton and Berrien. 

The Hovse, in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, was employed on the Defi- 
ciency bill; but, pending a motion to amend by 
incorporating the project of a new Tariff, the 
Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, January 27, 1851. 


No tidings of the Atlantic up to this date. 

Flour, $4.75 a $4.81 for common to atraight 
State brands; Genesee, $5.0614 ; Southern, $5 a 
$5.121¢, as to brand. Rye flour, $3.81 a $3.87. 
Corn meal, $3 to $3 25, as to brand. 

Genesee wheat at $1.24 a $1 25; red, 98 cents 
to 104 cents, as‘to quality. Corn, 67 cents for 
yellow, and 67 a 68 cents for mixed. Oats, 48 a 
49 cents. Sales of rye at 69 cents. 

Provisions.—Pork at $12 a $121¢ for mess, and 
$9.25 for prime. Bacon firm. Lard, 8 a 814 cents. 








Purvapetrnia, January 27, 1851. 

Flour, common standard brands, $4.62 ; choice, 
$4.81 a $4.87; extra, $5.25. Corn meal, $2.81 a 
$2.87. Rye flour, $3.44 a $3.50. 

Grain steady. Not much doing in wheat. Red, 
$1.02 a $1.04. Sales of yellow corn at 62 cents; 
white, 66 a 67 cents. Oats, 45a 48 cents. Rye, 
75 cents. : 

Provisions are held firmly, but without any 
change in prices. Old mess pork, $12.75 a $13; 
prime, $9.50. Lard, 814 a 834 cents. 

Wool continues in good demand. Common 
washed is held at 36 cents. 





Battimore, January 27, 1851. 

Beef Cattle—From $2.50 to $3.50 per 100 lbs: 
on the hoof, equal to $5 a $6.75 nett, and averag- 
ing $3 gross. 

Hogs.—$5.50 a $5.75 per 100 Ibs. 

Flour and Meal—Howard Street brands at 
$4.56 ; City Mills nominal at $4.56. Corn meal, 
$2.87 a $3. Rye flour, $3.75. 

Grain— Wheat, good to prime, at $1 a $1.03 
ordinary to good, 98 cents a $1; white, $105 a 
$1.14, as to quality. Corn, yellow, at 60 a 61 
cents, and white, 66 a 67 cents per bushel. Oats, 
46 a 47 cents. Rye, 70 a 72 cents. 

Provisions —Old mess pork at $13; new, $15. 
Bacon firm, as last quoted; supply light, and 
sales small. 


FIFTY THOUSAND PERSONS 

Die annually in New England of CONSUMPTION. In 
the New England States, the proportion is one in four or 
five. In Boston, probably, one in four. In the city of New 
York, sixty seven died in two weeks in December of this 
disease. It is less prevalent in the more n«rthern latitudes, 
as Russia, Canada, and among the Alps of Switzerland, 
where the winters are long and severe, and there are fewer 
sudden changes. 

No theory can be more welcome to the human mind than 
the one which establishes on good grounds the hope for pro 
longed existence, if the allegations of those who are at least 
entitled to veracity may be believed, there is a preventive 
and a remedy. 

The great Author of Nature has provided ua with a reme- 
dy for Consumption, and the diseases leading thereto, which 
are so fearfully common in our country! Has He left us to 
find relief from that fatal scourge by ransacking other 
lands? No; the best, Nature’s own Remedy, is at our 
hand. The Wild Cherry and the Pine furnish us with a 
cure, where a cure is possible. 

One of the most important discoveries of the age, in ame- 
liorating the condition of this large class of suffering hu- 
manity, is Dr. 

WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
Which has been before the public some ten years. This 
valuable medicine was first discovered and introduced in 
the year 1838, since which time its success has constantly 
i d the d d, until it bas become one of, if not the 
MOST POPULAR REMEDY FOR CONSUMP. 
TION, in its incipient stage, ever known. 

OF None genuine unless signed L BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 

Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 

For sale also by— 

R. 8S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 
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pecuniary system. 
He was therefore prepared to vote a large body of 
public land to actual settlers, independent of 








“THE GIANT OF THE MONTHLIES.” 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Contents of the February Number. 


i ys TRAVELLER. By Oliver Goldsmith. With eleven 
exquisite illus!rations. 

An Invitation to the Zoological Gard Bya 

with a slight Impediment in his Speech. With four hu- 
morous illustrations. 

Death of Howard the Philanthropist. By Hepworth Dixon. 
A Sketch of my Childhood. By Thomas de Quincey. 

The History and Mystery of the Glass house. 

An Excellent Match; or, the Blessings of Bad Luck. 
Anecdotes of Wordsworth. 

Modern Mummies. A Visit to the Tombs of Bordeaux. 
Recollections of Chantrey the Sculptor. 

Sailing in the Air. History of Aeronautics. 

Recollections of Sir Robert Peel. By Dr. Cookburn, Dean 
of York. 

The Marriage Settlement. 

An Apology for Burns. 

A Tale of Shipw eck, 

The Gipsy in the Thorn-bush. From the German. 

Visit to a Colliery. 

The Kaffir Trader; or the Recoil of Ambition. 

The Woodstream. A F ent from the German. 

The Talisman. A Fairy Tale. 

Michelet, the French Historian. 

Freaks of Nature. 

Land Ho! A Sketch of Australia. 

The Climate of Canada. 

A Winter Vision. 

A Little Stimulant. A Temperance Tale. 

Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. By Charles Le- 
ver, author of “ Charles O’Malley,”’ &¢. (Continued.) 
Sketches from Life: I. The Old Governess. II. The Col- 
legian. III. The Maid Servant. By H. Martineau. 

My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton (Continued.) 

Punch on Birds, Ba!loons, and Boluses. 

Carol for the New Year. By Tennyson. (Poetry.) 

The Edible Birds’ Nests of China. 

The Passion for Collecting Books. 

A Bachelor’s Christmas. 

Crazed. By Sidney Yendys. (Poetry.) 

Actors and their Salaries. 

Encounter with an Iceberg. 

The Dog and Deer of the Army. 

Monthly Kecord of Current Events—an Abstract and Chron- 
icle of Political, Social, Literary, Artistic and Personal 
Affairs at Home and Abroad. 

Literary Notices—Books of the Month. 

A Leaf from Punch, containing more than meets the Ear: 
A False Apple-ation. A Tete-a-Tete. Expected out soon. 
Going down to a Watering Place. Attraction. Nineteenth 
Century. Putting the Cart before the Horse. A Narrow 
Escape. Division of Labor. Animal Ecovomy. A Foly- 
day at the Public Offices.— With eleven characteristic il- 
lustrations. 

Fashions for later Winter. Four illustrations. 

The popularity of this Magazine continues to increase, 
steadily and rapidly, with the publication of every success- 
ive number. Every month adds over five thousand copies 
to its regular sales. The Press, from one end of the Union 
to the other, and without exception, has expressed the warm- 
est approbation of the plan of the work, and of the manner 
in which it has thus far been carried ont. 

The Publishers would express their cordial thanks to the 
Public for the extraordinary degree of favor with which their 
efforts have been received. They assure the readers of the 
Magazine that nothing which expense, labor, and incessant 
care, can do, to make its merit keep pace with its success, 
shall be left undone. The Pictorial Ilustrations, which 
have secured 80 much admiration, shall be still farther mul- 
tiplied, diversified, and improved. Renewed care will be 
exercised in the selection of literary matter for its pages. 
The Monthly Record of Current Events, which is designed 
to be a regular synopsis of all events of interest in every 
department of activity, and.iu every part of the world, will 
be enlarged, and made more comprehensive and systematic; 
and all possible exertions will be made to render the Mag- 
azine, in ali respects, superior to any similar work ever pub 
lished in any part of the world. 

Articles from Punch, and other well known humorous 
publications, will be from time to time presented, witk pic- 
torial embellishments; care will be taken in this depart- 
ment, as inevery other to admit nothing in the slightest 
degree offensive to morality or good taste, and to combine 
interest and instruction with entertainment. 

Each number of the Magazine will contain 144 pages oc- 
tavo, in double columns. The volumes of a single year, 
therefore, will present nearly two thousand pages of the 
choicest of the Miscellaneous Literature of the age. A 
carefully prepared Fashion Plate will accompany each num- 
ber. New volumes commence with the June and December 


numbers. 
TERMS. 
Three dollars a year, or twenty-five cents a number. The 


Gent] 





dollars. The work may be obtained of Booksellers and Pe- 
riodical Agents, and of the Publishers. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with the Trade, with 
Postmasters, and with Agents, for efforts in circulating the 
work, and specimen numbers will be supplied gratuitously 
to them. 

The Publishers will supply mail and city subscribers 
when payment is made to them in advance. Clubs supplied 
upon liberal terms. Muslin covers for each volume will be 
furnished by the Publishers and Agents at twenty five cents 
each. 

Persons desiring the work early will please to furnish 
their names and address to the Agents. Orders for num- 
bers from the commencement can now be supplied. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


’ LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


ONTENTS OF No. 351.— Price, twelveand a half 
cents. 
1, Lady Sale and Lady Harriet Acland.—United Service 
Magazine. 
2. Sinners and Sufferers.— Tait’s Magazine. 
3. History of the English a Review. 
a Maurice Tiernay, Chapter xxi. — Dublin University 
‘agazine. 
5. The Hand, Phrenologically Considered.—Athenaum. 
6. Public Nurseries in England.—Fraser’s Mugazine. 
7. Dryden's Quarrel with Flecknoe.—Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine. 


With Poetry and Short Articles. 








WasuHinorton , December 27,1848. 
Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literatureand 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, thie 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; bat this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension,incindes 8 portraiture of the hnmanmindin 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage, 
J.Q. ADAMS. 
Publishedweekly at six dollare ayeer, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets Boston. 
iF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


FOR 1851, 


DEVOTED TO SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








“To know ourselves is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance ; and there is no other means by which we can acquire 
this knowledge so well as by the aid of Phrenology.”’ 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

Is published in New York, on the first of each month. It 
is devoted to SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and GEN- 
ERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

PHRENOLOGY 
Forms a leading feature, which will be amply illustrated 
with portraits of the virtuous and vicious, and its doctrines 
applied to all the common practical interests and pursuits 
of the Human Race. 

PHYSIOLOGY, 
Or the Laws of Life and Health, will be clearly defined, am- 
ply illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; 
our motto being, “ A sound mind in a healthy body.” 

HOME EDUCATION 

Will occupy much attention, and be just the kind of know- 
ledge that the mother requires, as a guide in the discharge 
of her important duties. 


YOUNG MEN 
Will fied the Journal a friend and foster-father, to ensour- 
age them in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare 
them for usefulness and success in life. 

ENGRAVINGS 
To illustrate all the leading topics of the Journal, more nu- 
merous and beautifal than formerly, will commend this 
volume to all readers. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, 

Or the external signs of character, based upon the anatomy 
of the face, and its relation to the brain, as shown by shape, 
expression, and natural language, will be presented, and ex- 
plained in an interesting and attractive manner. 

MAGNETISM 
Will be unfolded, and a rational explanation given of its 
phenomena and uses as a curative agent, and those interest- 
ing Psychological facts which seem to open t) the world a 
new field of interest in the empire of mind. 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 
Art, Literature, Mechanism, Agriculture, and General In- 
telligence, will be presented in the Journal, constituting a 
new feature fur 1851. 
THE ME *HANIC, 

The Farmer, the Professional Man, the Student, the Teach- 
er, and the Mother, will find each number of the Journal an 
instructive and valuable companion. 


To Friends and Co-Workers. 

Every individual who is interested in Haman Progress, 
and in the advancement of Science, is earnestly solicited to 
aid in extending the circulation of this Journal. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
Singlecopy one year - - ~- One Dollar. 
Ten copies one year - - ~- Seven Dollars. 

Please address all lettere, post paid, to 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 
N. B.— Now is the time to subscribe. 


firat volume is now ready, neatly bound in muslin, at two~ 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH—YVol. II, 1851. 


A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 
MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 


The Friend of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 
Our object is to make the paper an attractive com- 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. It shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus inculcating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations dne to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 
To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our columns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. 
The first number of the 2d volume will be issued on the 
first of November, ensuing. 
The terms are—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 
it is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1858, 
P.S. Postmasters are entitied to ten cents on every 
new subscriber they may forward—a small compensation for 
their trouble, but as large as the price of our paper will ad- 
mit. Weare always indebted to their courtesy, and hope 
to be laid under still greater obligations. M. L. B. 
Terms.— Single subscribers, 50 cents; five copies, $2; 
ten copies, $3.50; fifteen copies, $5. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


VOLUME V.—1851, 


Wasuineton, District or Cotumsia. 





G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN G, 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 





HE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political,and 

Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to maintain, will serve to show 
the character and course of the Era. 

We hold— : 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institutions: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 
That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its benefits, and threatens its 
stability: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended ag 
to place the election of Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still farther 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General: 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newanapers of Enrope and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands should be held as a truet for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be granted in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 

ts a ded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of ita 
spirit and policy. 

The Foreign Corrgesponpence of the Era is at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

The Lirerary Misce.vany of the Era is amply provi- 
ded for. Joun G. WuirTTiER, the Poet, will continue Cor- 
responding Editor. By an arrangement with that popular 
writer, GRack GREENWOOD, her services have been secured 
for the Era exclusively, beginning on the firet of January 
next. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sovurnworrtn, the American 
Novelist, who first became known to the public through the 
columns of our paper, has engaged to furnish a story for our 
new volume. 

Among other contributors we may name Dr. WILLIAM 
Evper, the Hon. Henry B. Stanton, Mantua Russe, 
Mary Irvine, Atice and Puare Cargy, and Mrs. H. B. 
Srowe—names familiar and attractive. 

Having thus made ample arrangements for the @eneral 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms—two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. Clubs: five copies for eight dollars; ten copies for 
fifteen dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for pabli- 
cation, should be addressed to 





prov 


GAMALIEL BAILEY. 
P.S. The volume always begins on the first of January. 


Wasuinoaton D. C., November %, 1850. 








BENNETT’S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman's Drug Store, 


EXHIBITION FREE. 
™ meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope- 
rating department; and | have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

Some valuable additions to the co’lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken in 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the Wor!d’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. 

Having a superior Sky: Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size of any in ‘his city, toge her with a 
constant and snecessful practice for the last twelve years, 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreoty pes to 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear- 
ness of impression, life like expression, grace and ease of 





MEDICAL LECTURES. 
te ~ Spring Session of the Physo-Medical College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will commence on the first Monday in 
March, 185i, and continue twelve weeks. Lectures to be 
ened at Centre Hall,c.rner of Fifth street and Western 
ow. 

The course of instruction will embrace Chemistry, Bota- 
ny, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Anatomy, Surgery, Ob- 
stetrics, and Theory and Practice. f 

Tickets to the full course, $24; matriculation. $3; and 
graduation, $20. JOSEPH BROWN, 

Jan. 16—6t Dean of the Faculty. 


SASH AND BLIND MACHINE, 
Patented by Jesse Leavens, of Springfield, Mass. 
HIS is the best Sash and Blind Machine now in use. 
T The machines cost $300 each at the shop where they 
are made, near Springfield. Extra charge for the right of 
using. The machine does a!l to the window sash and blinds 
except putting them together. 
Orders oun abroad will be promptly attended , by ad- 
dressing JESSE LEAVENS, 
Jan. Palmer Depot, Massachusetts. 


CAHILL TOLMAN, <n 

OMMISSION Merchant and Manufacturers’ Agen’ 

C for the sale of every description of PLAIN AND 

PAINTED WOODEN WARE. Particular attention 

given to shipping goods promptly, at the lowest rates, to 
of 








any part e country. Orders solicited. 
NO 5 Canal and No. 12 Merrimac streets, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Jan. 16—6m 





THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 
“its: Gallen und pabiienod at Washington, can be had 
. snd publiabed at Washing ’ 
at the Boston Agency for the National Bra, 3 Cornhill. 
Price, by mail, 50 cen vee in Deeen, See of 





FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 
A. B. ¢ D. SANDS, New York. 


@ year; delive 
75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT 
Nov. 26, 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
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P , cannot be surpaesed. : 

By a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
lish t, we are enabled to take pictnres in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

OXF Miniatures neatly set oe breastpins, finger 
rin d settings furnished, if desired. 

Ha : N. S. BENNETT. 
Jan. 2. F. M. CORY. 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 


TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 














NEW YORK TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Brancu or W. T. Jennines & Co., New Yor« 
Pennsylvani , near Sizth street, Washington. 
HE subscriber still continues to conduct the branch of 
the above establishment, where he has on hand a C) 
assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which will 
4 — up at the same prices and in the same style as New 
ork. 
Also on hand, a large stock of Overcoats, Sack, Frock, 
and Dress Coats, Punts and Vests, and every article neces- 
sary for a gentleman’s wardrobe, that in every emergency 
gentlemen may be fitted with a fashionable suit without de- 
lay. Jan. 2. 





WALTER HOWE. 





WASHINGTON AND ALEXANDRIA BOAT. 
te steamboat THOMAS COLL YER will depart at 
the following hours; a coach connects with the boat in 
Washington. NAM 
Leaves ae at 8, half past 9,and half past ” 
as Wahdagees at a quarter before 9 and a quarter 


past 10 P. OR Ne half past 12,a quarter past 3, and & 
uarter past 4 P. M. 
: The Thomas Collyer will be on the oo ¥ Vernon route 





a week. CORSON 


Ary Captain. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE ON THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE TRADE. 


The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the following resolution, submitted on 
Monday last by Mr. Clay: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of mak- 
ing more effectual provisions by law to prevent 
the employment of American vessels and Ameri- 
can seamen in the African slave trade, and espe- 
cially as to the expediency of granting sea letters 
or other evidence of national character to Ameri- 
can vessels clearing out of the ports of the Em- 
pire of Brazil for the western coast of Africa. 

Mr. Hale said that he desired to say a few 
wards on this resolution. In this morning’s pa- 
per he found the following article, which he read: 

“To gratify public curiosity in regard to the 
character of a paper which it is understood is be- 
ing signed by many members of Congress, we 
have procured a copy for publication in our paper 
of to-day: 

“¢ The undersigned, members of the 31st Con- 
gress of the United States, believing that a re- 
newal of sectional controversy upon the subject of 
slavery would be both dangerous to the Union 
and destructive of its objects, and seeing no mode 
by which such controversy can be avoided, except 
by a strict abherence to THE SETTLEMENT thereof 
effected by the Compromise acts passed at the last 
session of Congress, do hereby declare their inten- 
tion to maintain the said settlement inviolate, and 
to resist all attempts to repeal or alter the acts 
aforesaid, unless by the general consent of the 
friends of the measures, and to remedy such evils 
(if any) as time and experience may develop. 

“¢ And for the purpose of making this resolu- 
tion effective, they further declare that they will 
not support for the office of President, or of Vice 
President, or of Senator, or of Representative in 
Congress, or as membar of a State Legislature, 
any man, of whatever party, who is not known to 
be opposed to the disturbance of THE SETTLEMENT 
aforesaid, and to the renewal, in any form, of agi- 
tation upon the subject of slavery, ” 

He did not, but those who supported the reso- 
lution would, come within the dstracism which 
was proposed by the paper he had read, and which 
had been published, as was stated, to gratify pub- 
lic curiosity. He thought that, instead of grati- 
fying public curiosity, it would have the effect of 
exciting it; public curiosity would not be grati- 
fied till the signers’ names were also made public. 
He thought the discussion of this resolution 
could not take place without placing those who 
might think proper to do so in a position to be os- 
tracised by this publication. He could not un- 
derstand how the trade, and the propriety of sup- 
pressing it, were to be discussed, when the article 
traded was not to be alluded to or commented 
upon without violating the rule laid down in this 
paper. It would appear strange and difficult if 
the subject of a tariff on iron was to be examined 
and debated, and parties, in so doing, were to be 
prohibited all mention of the word iron. How 
was the slave trade to be discussed without aecessa- 
rily alluding to the subject of slavery, which was 
prohibited by this paper published to gratify 
public curiosity. 

In reference to the slave trade, and the effect of 
the various means adopted to suppress it, he read 
from a letter written in 1845, by James Ham- 
mond, of South Carolina, to a Mr. Clarkson, in 
England, in which he pointed out the effects of 
those measures upon the number of slaves im- 
ported, and the mortality among them. In 1787, 
there was an annual importation of slaves of 
about forty-five thousand, and the mortality dur- 
ing the middle passage was not over nine per 
cent. In 1840, after the most rigorous measures 
had been adopted to suppress the trade, the an- 
nual number of slaves brought from Africa was 
increased three-fold, the slave trade having in- 
creased more rapidly than any other. In that 
year, the slaves brought over numbered one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls, and their mortality 
during the middle passage had increased from 
nine to twenty-five per cent. He read further 
extracts to show that the measures adopted to 
suppress the African slave trade had not only not 
prevented an increase of the number, but had act- 
ually increased to a fearfal extent the mortality 
of the slaves. Mr. Hammond further proceeded 
to show that, if these measures were withdrawn, 
more comfort would be allowed in the transporta- 
tion of the slaves, and the horrors of the trade 
would be reduced; he also argued that slavery 
was not the institution it was represented to be, 
but that it was ordained by God himself in the 
time of Moses, and had been sanctified by Christ 
and his Apostles; and that the Africans were 
benefited by bringing them from the darkness of 
their own land, to one where civilization and 
Christianity were known. 

Mr. H. said that, if there were truth in these 
arguments, and he supposed Mr. Hammond was 
well acquainted wjth the subject, the sooner all 
measures to suppress the African slave trade were 
abolished the better ; and, if to bringsavages from 
Africa, and to place them in a God-ordained and 
Christ-sanctified institution, was such a horrible 
trade as to call forth and excite these philan- 
thropic efforts to prevent it, he could not see it. 
He had always noticed, that when the North was 
pushed to the wall on the subject of slavery, when 
the battle was lost, when the cause of freedom was 
defeated, and slavery obtained everything as it 
had done at the last session, then the pious phi- 
lanthropy of some persons was immediately ex- 
cited, and they came armed to make all efforts 
against the foreign trade. He had no respect for 
that philanthropy which gave up everything to 
slavery at home, and waged a war on that foreign 
trade which it was safe for everybody to assail. 

It has been said that colonization was the most 
effectual means to effect the suppression of the 
slave trade; he did not think so. He believed 
that as long as there was a market for slaves, and 
as long as there was a spot upon which slavery 
was permitted and encouraged, the trade would 
go on. 

If they were to have colonization, he wanted to 
know which kind of colonization it was to be. He 
had seen and heard pious men at the North preach- 
ing up colonization as the only means of finally 
getting rid of slavery ; and he had read the differ- 
ent arguments used in another section of the 
country, where it was stated that colonization was 
the best guarantee of the permanency of slavery, 
because it would remove the nuisance population 
of free negroes from around and amidst the 
slaves. . 

Mr. Clay asked that the résolution might be 
read. It was read. He said that the reading of 
the resolution was the best answer to the speech 
which had just been made. The resolution was 
one of inquiry only ; and it was founded on offi- 
cial documents, which were before the Senate, and 
which had been called for by the Senate. It was 
well known, and the official documents showed it, 
that the subject of the African slave trade, and its 
being carried on in American vessels, between 
Brazil and the western coast of Africa, had been 
the subject of correspondence between several 
American ministers at Brazil and the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Wise, Mr. Tod, and others, and sev- 
eral of the United States consular agents, had 
written home respecting it. 

The subject was properly before the Senate in 
these documents, and the resolution was one of 
inquiry only, based on the contents of those docu- 
ments. It appeared that American vessels, com- 
manded by American captains, and with Ameri- 
can crews, were sold in the ports of Brazil, on 
condition of being delivered on the coast of Afri- 
ca. The vessels, being American, were under the 
American flag, which was the only one which 
protected them from the right of search. In this 
way they could reach the coast of Africa, and 
American seamen were either discharged on the 
coast of Africa without the means of reaching 
home, or were often compelled, in order to reach 
home, to navigate the vessel back with a cargo of 
slaves. The American agents in Brazil all state 
that there is no commercial trade to induce these 
vessels to go to the coast of Africa, and all unite, 
as the only means of preventing this course, is to 
refuse to grant them sea letters or other evidence 
of national character to trade from Brazilian ports 
to the coast of Africa. 

Mr. C. said he saw nothing in this resolution, 
as had been intimated, to call for any renewal of 
that agitation on the subject of slavery which had 
disturbed the country. There was a wide dis- 
tinction between domestic slavery and the foreign 
trade. On the subject of the former, there was a 
diversity of opinion, and on which there was agi- 
tation ; on the latter, all were united in desiring 
its suppression. 

As to the publication in the paper which had 
been read by the Senator, he (Mr. C.) had noth- 
ing bd say eo aan ie avow himself ae one of 
i ers, an e was prepared to discharge 
all the obligation it ‘eapouell oa him. die 

Mr. Foote said that he was somewhat impli- 
cated in the paper which had been read from this 
names paper by the Senatorfrom New Hamp. 


shire. 

He then read the article alluded to, and ex- 
lained its terms. It was, that men of all parties 
ave united themselves to put down all agitation 

on @ subject which is calculated to disturb the 
omee and destroy those paternal relations of 
concord, harmony, and union, which all the friends 

_ of the country are so anxious should be secured. 
If, as it was supposed, there were men who as- 
pired to the a or other high offices, and 
who designed to reach these posts by keeping 
alive agitation and sectional strife, this was in- 
temded to warn such that they could not 
succeed in their o even in obtaining the 
smallest office. 


The Chair reminded the Senator that debate 
on this subject was out of order, 








Mr. Foote said that the Senator from New 
Hampshire had been allowed to read the article 
and to comment on it. 

The Chair said that the Senator from New 
Hampshire had been allowed to read the article 
because it was not possible for the Chair to know 
what he was going to read, nor in what way he 
intended to apply it to the subject under debate. 

Mr. Foote said the Chair had doubtless seen 
the article in print several times, if not in manu- 
script, before it was read by the Senator from 
New Hampshire. He would not have said a word 
upon the subject, had he not been one of the ear- 
liest signers of the paper. It contained his senti- 
ments. Such an association of persons, in his 
opinion, would have all the desired effect, and by 
their influence would quict agitation; such an ef- 
fect had, he believed, already been effected to 
some extent. In connection with this subject, he 
read several extracts from a circular signed by 
George Wood, Hiram Ketchum, and others, of 
New York, a corresponding committee of the 
Union Safety Committee, and said that he was 
not ashamed to say he was in alliance with their 
movement. He regretted the Senator from New 
Hampshire had denounced the movement. They 
only meant by this paper to say they would not 
support any agitator. ‘“ We and our house serve 
the Lord.” 

Mr. Dayton asked the yeas and nays on the 
resolution, and they were ordered. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Davis of Mississippi, and Butler, in opposition to 
the last branch of the resolution, and by Messrs. 
Foote, Berrien, and Davis of Massachusetts, in 
support of the resolution, as one of inquiry. 

Mr Hale moved te add to the resolution, that 
the committee also inquire and report what has 
been the practical operation of the laws adopted 
by the United States to suppress the African 
slave trade. 

Mr. Hamlin opposed the amendment ; and Mr. 
Hale replied. 

Mr. Hale asked for the yeas and nays on his 
amendment, but they were not ordered. The 
question was then tuken, and the amendmont was 
rejected—ayes 6, noes not counted. 

The question recurring on the original resolu- 
tion, it was adopted—yeas 45, nays 9. 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, 
Bell, Berrien, Bradbury, Cass, Chase, Clarke, 
Clay, Davis of Massachusetts, Dawson, Dayton, 
Dickinson, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of lowa, 
Douglas, Downs, Ewing, Felch, Foote, Greene, 
Gwin, Hamlin, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, 
Mangum, Miller, Morton, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, 
Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Under- 
wood, Upham, Wales, Walker, Whitcomb, and 
Winthrop—45. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Borland, Butler, Davis 
of Mississippi, Hale, Rhett, Soulé, Turney, and 
Yulee—9. 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
CLAIMS OF AMERICAN MERCHANTS FOR IN- 
DEMNITIES FOR FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 








Delivered in the Senate of the United States, Jan. 21, 1851. 

Mr. Presipent: While no lawful public en- 
gagement ought evér to be broken, debts founded 
on the appropriation of private property to the 
general use, and especially to the discharge of 
obligations incurred in the war of the Revolution, 
are practically guarantied by the Constitution, 
and are stamped with a peculiar equity. They 
ought, therefore, to be held as sacred as the safety 
of the State itself. The claims before us fall with- 
in that class of inviolable obligations. 

The peace of Paris, in 1763, reduced the broad 
possessions of France in America to Cayenne on 
the continent, and the islands of St. Domingo, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Tobago, Deseada, Marigalante, St. Pierre, Mique- 
lon, Grenada, and Dominica, in the Atlantic 
ocean. Great Britain, at the same time, acquired 
the Canadas, together with the vast region of New 
France, and thus secured to herself an empire 
extendisg from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic 
circle. 

In February, 1778, the new thirteen American 
States were struggling to disengage themselves 
from that empire. It was a conflict ripened and 
final between Great Britain to retain supreme 
dominion, and the United States to acquire abso- 
lute sovereignty and independence. Great Brit- 
ain, so lately victorious over her great continental 
rival, was now confessed mistress of theseas. The 
United States had, then, a free population scarce- 
ly surpassing their present number of slaves. 
Their sovereignty had been assumed only nine- 
teen months before, and had not yet been recog- 
nised by any foreign nation, nor even by the least 
of the hundred savage tribes whom the wilder- 
ness protected within and around their borders. 
They had no navy, mercantile marine, fortifica- 
tions, constitution, nor even confirmed confedera- 
tion. The hopes which had been kindled by early 
successes were almost extinguished by recent and 
successive disasters. Boston had, indeed, been 
regained, and Burgoyne had given back the 
passes of the North; but the enemy yet retained 
New York, and now victorious over Washington 
in successive pitched battles, on fields chosen 
by himself, on the Brandywine and at German- 
town, was marching unobstructed towards Phila- 
delphia, then the American capital. The pre- 
cious metals seemed to have hidden themselves 
again in the earth, and paper credits had every- 
where collapsed. The chaplain of Congress im- 
plored Washington “to give over the ungodly 
war in which he was engaged.” The discomfited 
army, without recruits, pay, or sufficient food, had 
tracked their way with bleeding feet into winter 
quarters on the Schuylkill. Two bundred offi- 
cers had resigned and retired; the hospitals and 
the neighboring farmers’ firesides were crowded 
by soldiers without blankets or shoes; and the 
great leader, in the midst of discontents fast 
growing into mutiny, announced to the loosely 
constituted Legislature, which was now convulsed 
with distrust and faction, that “ unless some great 
and capital change should occur, the troops un- 
der his care must starve, dissolve, or disperse.” 

A great and capital change did occur. Allied 
armies, fresh, vigorous, and well appointed, co- 
operating with a gallant fleet, met the invader, 
and his surrender at Yorktown opened the way 
to peace, sovereignty, and independence. An aus- 
picious star had led Franklin, Deane, and Lee, 
the first of American ambassadors, to Paris; and 
it was an alliance with France, a hereditary foe, 
but thenceforth a fraternal nation, that wrought 
out this great and capital change, and effected 
that triumphant consummation. 

The courses of the allies immediately separat- 
ed, and thenceforward widely diverged. The 
United States completed their union in peace and 
tranquillity, and established their Constitution 
on the unremovable foundations on which loyal 
citizens hope, and wise men throughout the world 
believe, that it stands firmly fixed forever; while 
by well-directed devotion of the national revenues 
to the payment of their debts and the establish- 
ment of credit, and a wise cultivation of arts and 
industry, they prepared the way for permanent 
and extended empire. 

France, on the contrary, began the descent to- 
wards revolution in the very year when the 
United States emerged from its dangerous laby- 
riths ; and thereafter, distracted herself, for thir- 
teen years she convulsed all Europe. 

It was during this period that these claims for 
indemnities for spoliations arose. 

The political and commercial relations between 
France and the United States had been defined 
by treaties. 

First. The Treaty of Amity and Commerce, the 
most ancient treaty of the United States, ex- 
ecated on the Gth of February, 1778. It stipu- 
lated [Art.1] a firm, inviolable, universal, and 
perpetual peace. [Art. 2.] That all commercial 
privileges to be granted by either party to any 
State should become common to the other oon- 
tracting party. [Arts. 3 and 4] The most fa- 
vored footing for each party in the other’s ports. 

Arts. 5 and 6] Reciprocal protection to vessels 

n their respective jurisdictions. [Art.8.] The 
aid of France in negotiations by the United States 
with the Barbary Powers. [Art.12] The mu- 
tual exhibition of passports and certificates of 
cargo in cases of suspicious vessels making the 
ports of an enemy of one of the parties. [Art. 
14.] That goods of either party should be for- 
feited if laden in ships of an enemy of the other. 
i 17] That armed vessels of one party might 

reely carry prizes into the other’s ports, without 
paying duties to courts, and might freely depart 
to the places designated in their commissions, and 
that neither party should give shelter to captors 
of prizes from the other. [Art. 22] That priva- 
teers of an enemy of one party shoald not be 
allowed to be fitted out or to sell prizes in the 
ports of the other. [Art. 23] That free ships 
should make free s. [Art.24.] Defined arti- 
cles contraband of war, and excepted from that 
class many articles not free by the law of nations. 
[Art. oe | In case one party should be at war, the 
vessels of the other should be furnished with sea 
letters, or rts, and with certificates contain- 
ing the particulars of the cargo, so as to relieve 
the rigors of search. . 
Secondly. The Treaty of Alliance concluded on 
the same day, February 6, 1778. in this treaty, 
the parties recited the execution of the Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce, declared that they had con- 
sidered the means of strengthening their engage- 
ments, particularly in case Great Britain, in re- 
sentment against those engagements, should 
break the peace with France, either by direct, 
hostilities or by hindering her commerce and nav- 
igation, contrary to the rights of nations and the 
peace subsisting hetween those countries; and 
that. therefore they had agreed, that [Art. 1] if 
war should break out between France and Great 
Britain, during the continuance of the existing 
war between the United States and England, that 





then his Majesty and the United States would 


. 


make it a common cause, and aid each other mutu- 
ally with their good offices, their counsel, and 
their forces, as was becoming to good and faith- 
ful allies. {Art. 2} That the essential and direct 
end of their defensive alliance was to maintain 
effectually the Liberty, Sovereignty, and Inde- 
pendence, absolute and unlimited, of the United 
States of America, as well in matters of govern- 
ment as of commerce. |Arts. 3 and 4.] That 
each party should make every effort to attain that 
end; and that they should, in every possible a 
act in concert, and with promptness and goo 
faith. [Arts. 5, 6,and7.] That France renounced, 
in favor of the United States, conquests that might 
be made by the allied armies, except the British 
Islands in or near the Gulf of Mexico. [Arts.8 
and 9.] That neither party should conclude a truce 
or peace without the other’s consent ; and that nei- 
ther party should demand any compensation from 
the other. [Art. 11.] The two parties guarantied 
mutually, from the date of the treaty forever 
against all other Powers, to wit—the United States 
to his Most Christian Majesty the then existing 
possessions of the Crown of France in America, 
as well as those it might acquire by the treaty of 
peace. And his Most Christian Majesty, on his 
own part, guarantied to the United States their 
Liberty, Sovereignty, and Independence, absolute 
and unlimited, and also their possessions, and the 
additions or conquests that the Confederation 
might obtain during the war, conformably to the 
Sth and 6th articles. ate 12] In order to fix 
more precisely the application of the preceding 
article, the contracting parties declared that, in 
case of a rupture between France and England, 
the reciprocal guaranty declared in that article 
should have its full force and effect the moment 
such rupture should break out; and if such rup- 
ture should not take place, the mutual obligations 
of the said guaranty should not commence until 
the moment of the cessation of the war then ex- 
isting between the United States and England 
should have ascertained their possessions. 

Thirdly. The treaty called the Consular Conven- 
tion, concluded on the 14th of November, 1788, 
containing the following articles : 

“Art.8. The Consuls or Vice Consuls shall 
exercise police over all the vessels of their respect- 
ive nations; and shall have on board the said ves- 
sels all power and jurisdiction in civil matters, in 
all the disputes which may there arise. They shall 
have an entire inspection over the said vessels, 
their crews, and the changes and substitutions 
therein to be made; for which purpose they may 
go on board the said vessels whenever they may 
judge it necessary.” 

“ Art. 12. All differences and suits between the 
subjects of the Most Christian King in the Uni- 
ted States, or between the citizens of the United 
States within the dominions of the Most Christian 
King, and particularly all disputes relative to the 
wages and terms of engagement of the crews of 
their respective vessels, and all the differences, of 
whatever nature they be, which may arise be- 
tween the privates of the said crews, or between 
captains of different vessels of their nations, shall 
be determined by their respective consuls. The 
officers of the country, civil or military, shall not 
interfere therein, or take any part whatever in 
the matter; and the appeals from the said consu- 
lar tribunals shall be carried before the tribunals 
of France or of the United States.” 

The French Revolution began in 1780, and in 
1793 it became a general European war, in which 
France, while treading continually upon the fierc- 
est internal fires, bared her head to all the thun- 
derbolts of Despotism. 

Washington, by the serene tranquillity and 
majestic justice of his character, repressed the 
sympathies of the United States for France and 
the Republican cause, and sent forth his memora- 
ble proclamation: “ Whereas,” said the Presi- 
dent, “it appears that a state of war exists be- 
tween Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, Great Britain, 
and the United Netherlands, of the one part, and 
France, on the other, and the duty and interest 
of the United States require that they should, 
with sincerity and good faith, adopt and pursue a 
conduct friendly and impartial towards the bellige- 
rent Powers, I have therefore thought fit, by 
these presents, to declare the disposition of the 
United States to observe the conduct aforesaid.” 

No less a character than Washington could 
have assumed neutrality in such a crisis. Nor 
could even he protect it in that fierce conflict of 
armed opinion which raged throughout Earope, 
asif all its separate and widely different States 
had been one entire yet distracted common- 
wealth. The cost of supplies rose two, three 
and four fold, under the demands of the bellige- 
rent nations. The United States put in motion, 
for once, and all at once, the three wheels of in- 
dustry, Production, Manufacture, and Exchange, 
and wealth flowed in upon them like a spring 
tide. The combatants, relapsing into the morality 
of the Barbary Powers, seized and confiscated 
neutral ships and their cargoes. American com- 
merce was thus suddenly checked, and the reve- 
nues it yielded rapidly doclined. Jefferson, then 
Secretary of State, met the emergency with a 
declaration— 

“T have it in charge from the President to as- 
sure the merchants of the United States concern- 
ed in foreign commerce or navigation, that atten- 
tion will be paid to any injuries they may suffer 
on the high seas or in foreign countries, contrary 
to the law of nations or to existing treaties; and 
that, on their forwarding hither well-authenti- 
cated evidences of the same, proper proceedings 
will be adopted for their relief.” 

The American merchants, thus stimulated, 
prosecuted more diligently than before a trade 
which yielded enticing profits, while its risks 
seemed to have been underwritten by their coun- 
try. The maritime injuries suffered by Ameri- 
cans at the hands of France in the course of the 
war were at the time classified as follows: 

First. Spoliations and mal-treatment of the 
vessels of American citizens at sea, by French 
ships of war and privateers. , 

Second. A long and distressing embargo, which 
detained many American vessels ut Bordeaux in 
1793 and 1794. 

Third. The dishonor of bilis and other evi- 
dences of debt due to American citizens for sup- 
plies furnished, at the request of France, to her- 
self and to her West India islands, in a period of 
famine and civil war. , 

Fourth. The seizure or forced sales of the car- 
goes of American vessels, and the appropriation 
of them to public uses. 

Fifth. The non-performance of contracts for 
supplies, made by the French authorities with 
American citizens. 

Sixth. The condemnation of American vessels 
and cargoes under marine ordinances of France 
incompatible with treaties. 

Seventh. Captures, in violation of the provisions 
of the commercial treaty, of American vessels 
laden with provisions, bound to the ports of the 
enemy. , 

To elucidate the nature of these injuries: 

On the 9th of May, 1793, France authorized 
armed vessels and privatecrs to arrest and bring 
into her ports neutral ships, laden wholly or in 
part either with provisions belonging to neutral 
nations and destined to an enemy’s ports, or with 
merchandise belonging to an enemy, and declar- 
ed that such merchandise should be lawful prize, 
while such provisions should be paid for accord- 
ing to their value at the place of destination, and 
just indemnification should be made for the 
freights and the detention of the ships. This 
decree was alternately rescinded as to the United 
States, restored, rescinded again, and finally re- 
stored and left in full effect. 

American vessels known and confessed, but 
found without passport or certificate, in the exact 
form prescribed by the 22d article of the Treaty 
of Amity and Commerce, were, by a decree of the 
3d of March, 1797, declared lawful prizes. 

On the 2d of July, 1796, France decreed that 
she would treat neutral vessels, either as to con- 
fiscations, searches, or captures, in the same man- 
ner that they suffered the English to treat them— 
a decree that punished with violence the endu- 
rance of aggression committed by another, while 
it confided in the discretion of: the second corsair 
to determine who, by becoming victims of the 
first, had offended against so extraordinary a 


e. 

On the 29th of October, 1799, France decreed 
that any niative of an allied or even of a neutral 
country, found wearing a hostile commission, or 
serving in an enemy’s crew, should suffer as a 
pirate, without being allowed to allege duress, by 
violence, menace, or otherwise. 

Besides one hundred and three vessels which 
were detained by the embargo at Bordeaux, there 
is a list of six hundred and nineteen which were 
captured and plundered before 1800. The true 
number of spoliations is said to have been three 
times greater. Contemporaneous expositions by 
the authorities of the United States placed the 
aggregate of damages sustained by the merchants 
at more than twenty millions of dollars. Of these 
damages, portions amounting to about ten millions 
of dollars were adjusted and paid chiefly under the 
convention of 1800, finally carried into effect by the 
Louisiana convention in 1803. The exact amount 
of damages due, however, is not now in ques- 
tion. The bill before the Senate confines itself 
to unadjusted claims to be actually proved, and 
awards only five millions, without interest, in 
satisfaction of all that shall be established. 

The United States diligently prosecuted the 
claims from 1793 to 1800, but France did not so 
long remain a mere respondent. 

Edmund C. Genet, her minister, claimed, and 
actually assumed to fit out privateers in Ameri- 
can ports, to cruise against British vessels. Un- 
der the 22d article of the Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce, he demanded what, in fact, were admi- 
ralty powers, for French consuls in American 
ports, by virtue of article.Sth of the Consular 
Convention; while, under color of the 17th arti- 





cle of the Treaty of Amity and Commerce, he in- 
Siatel thes Frogik velsdle bad a right to sell 





their prizes fee from all duties in American 
ports; and, fimlly, he complained that British 
ships were pemitted to take French goods out 
of American vissels, while a reciprocal right was 
denied to the French marine. All these com- 
plaints, howewr, were disallowed, upon grounds 
which will notnow be questioned. 

Nor were te relations between the United 
States and Grit Britain less disturbed. Besides 
having offendd earlier and more flagrantly than 
France againg our neutrality, Great Britain still 
in violation of the Treaty of Independence, held 
the military psts on our Western frontiers, and, 
through them,the control of the disaffected In- 
dian tribes; mr did she seem unwilling, amidst 
our domestic distractions, to provoke a new trial 
of our ability to maintain the independence she 
had so reluctanily confessed. While John Jay 
opened negotiations with Great Britain, at Lon- 
don, James Manroe, at Paris, assured the French 
Directory thai Mr. Jay’s object was to obtain 
compensation ‘or spoliations, with an immediate 
restitution of the Western posts; and that he was 
positively fortidden from weakening the engage- 
ments existing between the United States and 
France. These assurances were effectual. Early 
in 1795 the French Directory decreed that the 
Treaty of Amityand Commerce should thenceforth 
be strictly observed, and provided for indemnify- 
ing those who had suffered by the embargo at 
Bordeaux; and Mr. Monroe began a dispatch 
With announcing that a satisfactory arrangement 
of the claims for spoliations was at hand. But he 
closed the communication with a statement, that 
the ground thus happily gained had been sudden- 
ly lost, by reason of rumored stipulations injari- 
ous to France in the British treaty just then 
signed at London. 

A cloud of political mystery gathered upon 
this compact from the day of its execution, the 
19th of November; 1794, until it was finally pro- 
mulgated on the 9th of May, 1796. France com- 
plained of this concealment as disingenuous ; and 
she ever afterwards maintained that the United 
States had not merely violated their engagements 
with her, but had even abandoned, also, their pro- 
fessed neutrality, by relinquishing the principle 
that free ships made free goods, and by giving to 
England a too favorable standard of contraband. 
She therefore pursued her depredations more reck- 
lessly than before, and with the avowed purpose 
of compelling the United States to break their 
new engagements with Great Britain, her ancient 
and most inveterate enemy. 

Mr. Monroe was replaced by Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, but France now refused to receive 
or recognise a Minister. A new and august com- 
mission was constituted, consisting of Mr. Pinck- 
ney, John Marshall, and Elbridge Gerry, who, 
after enduring many insults and baffling many 
intrigues, returned to the United States. The 
United States, apprehending war with not only 
France, but Great Britain also, laid the founda- 
tions of their present systems of military and 
naval deferce ; and the controversy with the for- 
mer Power ripened into resistance, reprisal, and 
retaliation. After two years had thus passed, and 
the French Directory had consented to negotiate, 
Oliver Ellsworth, William R. Davie, and William 
Vans Murray, proceeded to Paris as ambassadors. 
They found France just entering the fourth act 
of the drama of her Revolution, the Consulate of 
the youthful Conqueror of Italy. The American 
ministers demanded indemnities for the spoliations, 
asa sine quanon. The French ministers, at whose 
head was Joseph Bonaparte, readily yielded this 
condition, but insisted at the same time on a re- 
cognition and renewal of the ancient treaties, with 
national damages for the violation of them, as a 
sine qua non on their part. The Americans, de- 
clining in every case to continue the ancient 
treaties, proposed to purchase exemption from 
their most embarrassing stipulations. They of- 
fered ten millions of francs for a release from the 
article of guaranty, and three millions of francs 
for a roduction of the privileges granted to 
France by the 17th article of the Treaty of Com- 
merce, to such as were allowed by the United States 
to the most favored nation. France rejected all 
such overtures, and the commissioners, respect- 
ively receding from their extreme demands, oon- 
cluded an accommodation by which the United 
States received compensation for the plunder of 
vessels not yet condemned, together with payment 
of the claims founded upon contracts, and also a 
satisfactory designation of articles contraband of 
war. The claims for spoliations in cases where 
condemnation had already passed, the original 
sine qua non on our part, together with the recip- 
rocal claims of France for indemnities, and for a 
recognition and renewal of the ancient treaties, 
the original sine qua non on the part of France, 
were reserved by the following article: 

“Art. 2. The Ministers Plenipotentiary of the 
two parties not being able to agree at present 
respecting the Treaty of Alliance of the 6th of 
February, 1778, the Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce of the same date, and the Convention of 
the 14th of November, 1788, nor upon the indem- 
Hitics mutweliy due or claimed, the parties will 
negotiate further on those subjects at a conve- 
nient time ; and until they may have agreed upon 
these points, the said Treaties and Conventions 
shall have no operation, and the relations of the 
two countries shall be regulated as follows.” 

The United States amended the new compact 
by striking out this second article altogether, and 
by adding a new one which limited its duration 
to eight years. 

Bonaparte, First Consul, accepted the amend- 
ments, with an explanation, in these words: 

“Provided, That by this retrenchment the two 
States renounce their respective pretensions 
which are the objects of the said (second) article.” 

The United States assented, and the compact 
was ratified as thus mutually amended. 

This isthe Convention of 1800. “The preten- 
sions” which France thus relinquished were claims 
for indemnities for violations of the ancient treaties 
by the United States, together with a continuance 
and a renewal of those treaties; and the “ preten- 
sions” which they thus renounced were the claims 
for indemnities for spoliations upon the property 
of American merchants, which are the subjects of 
the bill now before the Senate of the United 
States. 


Mr. President, this review discloses— 


First. That on the 6th day of February, 1778, 
and on the 14th of November, 1788, the United 
States and France entered into reciprocal politi- 
eal and commercial engagements mutually bene- 
ficial. 

Secondly. That, previously to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1800, France violated her engagements 
by committing depredations, in which merchants, 
citizens of the United States, sustained damages 
to the amount of twenty millions of dollars, of 
which, after allowing all claims adjusted, there 
still remains the sum of ten millions of dollars, 
exclusive of interest. 


Thirdly. That the United States negotiated 
with France for payment of those damages, and 
also fora release from their ancient obligations ; 
and that France conceded the claims for damages, 
but demanded national indemnities for a violation 
of the treaties by the United States, and also a 
continuance and renewal of them. 

Fourthly. That the United States renounced 
their claims for damages, in consideration of a 
release by France of the treaties, and of her 
claims for damages. 

Fifthly. That thus the United States confis- 
cated ten millions of private property of their 
merchants, and applied it to the purchase of na- 
tional benefits, under a Constitution which de- 
clares that private property shall not be taken 
for public uses without just compensation to its 
owners. 

It seems to result from these facts, that the 
United States became immediately liable to pay 
to the American merchants the sums before due 
to them by France; and as this obligation was 
assumed by the United States in lieu of their an- 
cient engagements with France, undertaken to 
secure the establishment of the national liberty 
and independence, it becomes in equity invested 
with their sacredness and sanctions, and there- 
fore ought to be regarded as a debt incurred for 
the attainment of the sovereignty, liberty, and 
independence of the United States. 

Why, then, Mr. President, shall not thie debt, 
so ancient, and apparently so sacred and so just, 
be discharged ? 

1 proceed to review the reasons which have 
been at various times assigned. 

First. The intrinsic justice of the claims has been 
questioned, 

The very learned and justly distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] in a former 
debate, stated that F'rance had justified these spo- 
liations, on the ground that the ships seized were 
in part laden with goods belonging to English- 
men, who had borrowed the names of Americans. 
I have not been able to find evidence to support 
such a pretension. On the other hand, the 
diplomatic language of the United States 
constantly claimed that the sufferers were 
American citizens. Sir, if these claims are spu- 
rious, then it must be true that either Ellsworth, 
Marshall, Pinckney, Monroe, Morris, Jefferson, 
Adams the elder, and Washington, were ignorant 
of the fact, or that they colluded to defraud 
France. Neither position can be true. The 
claims are therefore just. 

An objectionraised by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hunter] falls under the same head. 
It is that the French Government have a list or 
table of the claims submitted in 1803, which was 
presented to the French Government by the 
American Commissioners, and which shows that 
the French, as the Senator says, supposed that 
they paid, under the Convention of 1803, all the 
claims of American citizens. I have this table 
before me. If the honorable Senator will refer 
to the treaty of 1800, he will find that it stipu- 
lated for the payment of the class, specified in 
that table only—to wit: debts owing on con- 





tracts — and the claims for the spoliations 





now in question were omitted expressly on the 
ground that they were excluded by the treaty of 
1800. Here is the article of that treaty : 

“The debts contracted by one of the two na- 
tions with individuals of the other, or by the in- 
dividuals of one with the individuals of the other, 
shall be paid, or the payment may be prosecuted 
in the same manner as if there had been no mis- 
understanding between the two States. But this 
clause shall not extend to indemnities claimed on ac- 
count of captures or confiscations.”— Volume 8 of Stat. 
at Large, p. 180. 

Then, what is left out of this table? The re- 
duced amount, in the apprehension of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] is just exactly 
that portion of the claims left out of the treaty, 
and which is the subject of the present bill. 

Secondly. It has been objected in late years 
that the claims belonged to speculators. Cer- 
tainly few of the sufferers survive, and soon all 
will have departed. But the claims are property ; 
they were the property of those sufferers. As prop- 
erty they could be transferred and transmitted by 
assignment, will, and administration. These are 
only modes in which property is perpetuated ; 
and this capability of being perpetuated is inher- 
ent in it, and is always rightfully and necessarily 
recognised and protected by all Governments, 
with proper limitations. Individual property is the 
ballast of the State. Wo to the State that casts it 
overboard. That State is sure to drift away, and 
to break upon the rocks. But the allegation that 
speculators have purchased these claims is de- 
ned while the bill protects the public if it be 
true. None but a lawful assignee can take any 
benefit from the bill, nor can he receive in any 
case more than he actually paid for the claim. 

[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 





———_s—_. 


From the Friend of Youth. 


CLEARING UP: 
oR 
HOW THE WHITES LEARNED THE 
“ SECRET.” 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


[ concLUDED. ] 

The invitation was given, and accepted. It 
was a busy day for all hands in the widow 
Lester’s room ; the wash was over at an early 
hour; the floor scrubbed until it was white as 
the well-scoured dressers above; Abba’s keen 
eyes detected every particle of dust upon the 
furniture; and Sarah’s hands were not less 
busy in arranging her box of playthings, and 
amusing little two-years-old Nathan, who, in 
his zeal to aid her, not unfrequently displaced 
them all, and caused her to bestow upon him 
long lectures on the propriety of “leaving 
things where he found them.” But the chief 
ornament of the room was Abba’s rose, which 
had arrived that morning, and stood in the 
window—its rich, creamy buds swelling and 
bursting in the warm sunlight. It was of 
course the first object to which the attention of 
their vtsiters was directed; and Abba was 
somewhat vexed when Mrs. White, after a 
slight glance, turned from it, with the remark, 
“ that it was a very pretty bush, but nothing 
to be compared to some she had when she lived 
at home with ma;”’ but Letty’s genuine admi- 
ration made ample amends for the mother’s 
disparaging words. 

She turned to it again and again ; and when 
Abba, in her gratified pride, told her how they 
were raised from slips, and actually took her 
scissors and cut off a nice green shoot, and put 
it down in the pot, according to the instructions 
of the donor, she raised her eyes, dewy with 
gratitude and delight, to her companion’s face, 
and said, earnestly— 

“* How good you are to me. I never had 
anything to call my own in my life, and I shall 
think so much of this.”’ 

“What pretty eyes Letty White has,” 
thought Abba Lester, as she replied— 

“* Well, you shall not say that much longer, 
for I am pretty sure this will live, and, I dare 
say, we can find something that will answer 
for a pot.” 

“What is it that you girls are plotting 
there ?”’ asked Mrs. Lester, pleasantly. 

«Oh, Abba is going to root a slip of her rose 
forme. Only think, mother, won’t it bea nice 
place for it on the broad sill to our window !” 

“‘Nonsense, child, you have no time to 
spend over roses ; besides, the sun never shines 
into our room,”’ and, with this damper on the 
child’s enthusiasm, Mrs. White turned to our 
hostess, and began to lament the unpleasant- 
ness of her apartment. ‘“ Here you have the 
sun all the morning,”’ she said, ** while there 
might as well not be any sun for all we ever 
see of it in our room, and sunshine makes a 
room so pleasant,”’ she added, glancing round. 
** There, see, if your little Nathan is not actu- 
ally trying to catch a sunbeam on the wall 
yonder! ’Twould be a long time before he 
would find one to catch in our room.” 

** Nobody can catch sunbeams, or do any- 
thing else, without they try. It is a business 
little Nat understands pretty well,’’ replied 
Mrs. Lester, smiling. 

«Then, I wish he would teach me,’’ said 
little Dick White, (who, with a child’s keen 
wee. had for some time been making 
nis own observations upon things,) sidling up 
to Mrs. Lester, and hitching up his pantaloons, 
from which one of the buttons had given way 
in an effort to lift Sarah’s box of playthings. 
«I wish he would teach me, so that I could 
catch some to put down in our room. It is so 
dark and dirty there.” 

Mrs. Lester took no notice of Mrs. White’s 
** Fie, Dick,”’ but drew the child up to her, and, 
taking a button from her work-basket, began to 
sew it on in the place of the missing one, while 
she said, pleasantly— 

“So you would like to learn, my lad. 
Well, it requires some patience, but I guess 
Abba and Sarah and Nat can teach you.” 

‘* If you can teach us to make our room look 
like yours, Abba,” said Letty, who had been 
listening to Mrs. Lester, “I wish you would. 
As Dick says, ‘it is so dark and dirty there’ 
that I can’t bear to go back.”’ 

«* Why don’t you clear it up, then,” replied 
Abba, in the same low tone which Letty had 
used. “ A little soap and water would make 
a world of difference, and I have a notion that 
is what mother means by her secret. You 
might have as many sunbeams as we do, if 
they could only get through your windows.” 

**But mother won’t let me. She scolds 
if I leave my work a moment, even to sweep 
up. 

** We must manage to do it sometime when 
she is gone away, then. The very next time 
she goes out, let me know, and I will come and 
“— you.” 

fier this visit, Letty tried hard to sweep up 
the room, and make it a little more decent, but 
her mother scolded so constantly about her 
waste of time that she at last grew vexed, and 
gave it up in despair. Dick’s head still run 
upon Mrs. Lester’s promise to teach him about 
the sunbeams, but his mother put a stop to his 
questions by telling him rather tartly to “ hold 
his tongue ;”” she wondered how Mrs. Lester 
**could put such ridiculous nonsense into a 
child’s head.” 

So things went in the same untidy manner 
until Mrs. Lester looked into the door-way one 
morning, and said that their neighbor, Juhn 
Digby’s wife, was very sick, indeed, and they 
had been after her to come and sit by her that 
day ; but as her little Nat had been quite sick 
the night before, she had come to ask Mrs. 
White to go in her place. 

Mrs. White readily promised to go, for she 
was a bit of a gossip, and rather liked going 
out ; besides, to do her justice, she was a kindly 
disposed woman. She was not many rods 
down the street before Abba Lester made her 
appearance, armed with a dish of soap and 
her scrubbing-brush and broom. Busy enough 
were the two girls for the rest of the day, as 
any one will believe when they consider what 
there was todo; and busy enough was litile 
Dick in bringing water, and picking up bits of 
old barrels and hoops to heat it, while oecasion- 
ally Mrs. Lester’s round face, like a full moon, 
appeared in the door-way to cheer them. 


The windows occupied Letty’s special at- 
tention, and great was her delight when the 
dusty, ragged old paper curtains gave place to 
white ones—coarse cotton to be sure, but white 
as the hands of widow Lester, whose gift they 
were, could make them—and she saw the 
bright sunlight streaming in through the now 
wen mse glass. It was almost sundown be- 
fore they completed all their arrangements, for 
Abba Lester was not satisfied until Dick’s face 
and hands had been thoroughly scrubbed, and 
his rebellious hair put into some sort of order— 
a matter that required some patience, for he 
was in too high spirits to stand still more than 
a minute ata time; and, then, when every- 
thing was so nice, it would never do to leave 
Letty’s hair so frowzy. She had a bit of blue 
ribbon at home which would be just the thi 
to tie the braids; so home she ran after it, an 
in a few moments, under her skillful hands, 





Letty’s head looked, to use Dick’s expression, 
“almost like a new one.” 

She had just finished when Dick, who was 
on the watch, announced his mother’s ap- 
proach, and Mrs. Lester came in to meet her, 
and mollify her anger, if necessary. She met 
her in the door with some joke about the plots 
of young heads when the mother was away, 
but her words were completely drowned by 
little Dick’s shouts, as he capered around his 
mother, erying— 

** See, here, mother! we’ve learned the se- 
cret—we’ve caught them,” pointing to where 
the last golden rays slept on the wall; “ and, 
hurrah! there they are again, mother!” he 
continued, as he caught sight of their reflection 
from a pail of water on the wall overhead, 
where pn danced and quivered like living 
things; ‘‘ and we did it all, mother—Abba, and 
Letty, and I.” 

Mrs. White stood silent for some seconds, 
looking round her with a puzzled air, while 
Mrs. Lester observed— 

“Letty hada fancy for house-cleaning to- 
day, and as Abba and she had made some bar- 
gain about helping one another, 1 thought I 
would let them have their own way; and, be- 
sides, I thought it might as well be done when 
you was away, as your nerves are so bad.” 

Mrs. Lester thought she saw some slight 
signs of a storm gathering, and put in the last 
clause of the above sentence as a kind of con- 
ductor, knowing that Mrs. White was disposed 
to be particularly gracious to any one who had 
a due regard for her nerves. It was not with- 
out effect ; her brow cleared up. and she sighed 
out, as she sank into her usual seat— 

“You were quite right. I should have 
done it myself, but my nerves have been so 
bad ever since poor ma’s death. I didn’t think 
Letty had so much consideration. Well, I 
must say it does make the room seem consid- 
erable larger, and almost as light as yours.” 

«* And see here, mother,”’ cried Dick, pull- 
ing at her gown, “* we have taken the old bar- 
rel and the heap of rubbish away, that darkened 
the window, and now Abba says Letty will 
have sun enough for her rose; and we are 
going to have a garden, mother, and I am to 
spade and plant, and Mrs. Lester will give me 
some beans and potatoes, and ” 

“Well, well, child; pray don’t deafen me 
now. By and byI will hear all abont it,” 
said his mother, interrupting him. 

“The next step must be to get them all out 
to church, Abba,’”’ said Mrs. Lester that night, 
as she sat talking over the events of the day, 
while she smoothed the white locks of little 
Nat. 








A year and a half has passed away, and 
now, dear friends, let us take one more peep at 
the Whites. The snow lies deep without, for 
it is Christmas day, but all is pleasant and 
cheerful within; and the room, to use the fa- 
vorite expression of Mrs. Lester, is “ neat as 
wax.” That good woman and her children 
have been taking tea with the Whites, and as 
she sits near the well-polished stove, with her 
snowy handkerchief spread across her lap to 
guard against the possibility of soiling her best 
gown while she pares an apple, her round 
face fairly shines with pleasure, as she gazes 
round the room, and mentally contrasts it with 
what it was a few months before. Mrs. White 
still occupies the same old rocking-chair, but 
her face has lost that wretched, forlorn expres- 
sion, her dress and cap are neat and becoming, 
and, though her hair does seem to be some- 
what given to tumbling down, she is upon the 
whole a right comfortable looking woman. 

Their talk runs chiefly upon their provisions 
for the coming winter, and the sermon to which 
they have both listened that morning. 

“ Yes, it was very beautiful,’’? says Mrs. 
White, “ what the minister said about God’s 
taking care of us just as he does the little birds ; 
and when he spoke of His raising up some 
one to help us in the hour of need, I thought 
of you and Abba, for surely he must have put 
it into your hearts to help us just at the nght 
time; and then I could not help thinking, 
though mayhap it is wrong to think about such 
things in church, of our potatoes and cabbages 
and beets and beans, all raised off from that 
bit of waste ground, which we should never 
have thought of cultivating if your Abba had 
not driven us into it. Surely she has been a 
good angel to us.” 

Mrs. Lester’s eyes rest fondly on Abba, as 
she replies— 

*T must say that Abba has a willing heart 
and a ready hand to help any one, though a 
good deal disposed to do it in her own way ;” 
then, as if willing to change the topic, she 
asks, “so you have no fears about getting 
through with the winter ?” 

“Not, if we are well. With what Letty 
earns with her needle, and what John Digby 
pays me for taking care of his baby, we shall 
get along nicely, and be able to pay Dick’s 
schooling.” 

But John Digby’s baby—we must not for- 
get to say that they have had charge of it ever 
since its mother’s death, and there it is in Let- 
ty’s arms, crowing with delight, as she jumps 
it forward until its chubby, out-stretched hands 
almost grasp the gay needle cushion which 
Abba Lester holds up before it—Letty’s Christ- 
mas gift to her. Abba’s plain but agreeable 
features reflect the pleasure in her mother’s 
face ; and Letty, in her neat-fitting dress, with 
her brown hair glossy as silk, is fresh and 
graceful as her own pet rose in the window. 


Dick is personating a bear out in one corner of 


the room, to the great amusement of the young 
Lesters, and, as his mother turns to caution 
him against soiling his “ Sunday clothes,” she 
exclaims— 

“There, Letty; there is one thing I had 
well nigh forgotten—Dick’s trowsers. Hand 
them here, and I will just draw them up a little, 
so that they will do to put on in the morning.” 

We see that Mrs. Lester has not quite over- 
come all her old habits, and we are afraid that 
it will take her a long time to do so; but for 
Dick and Letty we have more hope. Encour- 
aged by the kind words and example of the 
Lesters, they are growing up with orderly, 
industrious habits, and, what is better, they are 
fast learning the great secret of life—that there 
is a sunlight far more bright and beautiful than 
that which they hailed with such delight in 
their humble home a few months before—the 
sunlight of a cheerful, truthful heart, 

HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Con 
necticut. JOHN HOOKER. 
JOSEPH R. HAWLEY. 








Sept. 12—ly 


LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 
STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all USEFUL 
PUBLICATIONS issued in the United States Or- 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
most reasonable rates. 

THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers ip 
any part of the city proper, at $2.75a year, free of post- 
age; single copies 6 l-4cents. Price, by mail, $2. 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, a new and attractive 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs Batvey, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Express to thie 
Ageucy. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuge, 75 
cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. 

G. W. LIGHT & CO. 


June 6. 
DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
Wire take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits, and 








protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
Nahonal Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Ltve Stock Insurance Company ; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also, to sell- 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
OF" Office—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—oorner room. 
Sept. 19—ly 





JOHN W. NORTH, 

TTORNEY and CounseMor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. ll.—y 

LARD FOR OIL. 
Fe end WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
Lari. ao to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Tan. 20 32 Water atreet. near Walnnt.Cinainnati,.O 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 

B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 

e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 

tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 

us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 

Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 

and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 

me~ S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 

scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 

(Journal Building,) is also agent for the Nat 1 Bra. gre: 





LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
{LLIAM B. JAKVIS, Jun., Aitorney and Counsello: 
at Law,Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s newbuild- 
ing, Staté street, opposite south door of State House. . 
"Basiness connected with the profession, ofall kinds pune- 
tually attended to Jan. 28 


POWERS & SEATON, 


_srqnsee’ oa erage at a ~~ Sey itors 
in Chancer: oungstown. oning county 0. 
e - , R. J. POWERS. 
Sept. 26. 





G. W. SEATON. 


FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &e, 
K MelLWAIN & SON, Philadelphia, No. 3 Bank 
© street, importeze and dealers in Fringes, Gimps, and 
Buttons, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Purse Twist. C-mbs, 
ay "75 , Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needies, Pins, ~ “a 
ar. 
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WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 

Aart ar procuring Patents in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven. 


tions, and transact all business connected with their pro- 
fession. 

They will revise and attend tothe recousideration of thoge 
applications which have been rejected by the Commis: ioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specifieation 4 ad 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure ali necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventiona, 


muy have their applications for patents madein prorer rm 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense ofa 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to the aub. 
scribers. 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail, 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street,oppositethe Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON, 


July 18. E. S. RENWICK, 
PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, 
A’; a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 

. Hydropathie Institute, held Fifth month 15th, 1850 
Joseph A. Weder, M. D., was unanimously elected Resine nt 
Physician, in the place of Dr. Dexter, revigned. 

Having made various improvements, this Instituteis now 
pr: pared to recaive an additional number of patients: and 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known skill and practical experience 
in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 


of the Hydropathic system,) and for several years past in 
this country, and particularly in the city of Philadelphia, 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
the afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi. 
cian. 

The domestic department being under the gharge of q 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor t devote to 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary. 

Office No. 58 Sonth Fourth street, residence No. 16 Logan 

square, Philadelphia. 


General Description of the Parkerille Hydropathic 


Institute. 

The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walke 
and plauted with trees, shrubs, &e, On the left ut the en- 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing faur ro ms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,” bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

In the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun- 
dred feet, are three other cottages. some eighty feet apart. 


One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages ag 
well as into the main building, and ali the vaste water ear- 
ried off by d_ains under ground. 

THE WATER WORKS 


Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a hydraulie 
ram,’ a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stantly going, night and day, by the deecemt of the waver 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which isa 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and ean 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch anda half in 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room, 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

There are many other appliances, which cau be hetter un 


derstoood by a personal examination. May 30, 





BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhiil. 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this offiea 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Nowis the time to secure this national advocate ofthe Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 
V HOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufictur- 

ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Vin- 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Pulm Leaf Hats, &e. 
J. P. WHELAN, 
A WOOD. 

BOARDING, 

KS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnnt street 


between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oot. 25—tf 





WHEELAN & WOOD, 


May 23—Ilv 


LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
wooliens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southerncities,also for the WestIndiegs 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 


Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O, 
LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1551, 

HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 
just published another stereotyped Almanac, tor the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valnable statisticad and reading 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac has been prepared, the low price at which it ia 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 


or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at lese ex- 
ense. 
° The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Bor Brown, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother. Be- 
sides the Calendar, which is equal in all respeots to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c.,.&c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 


of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 
For one thousand copies - $20 00 


For one hundred copies 2 50 
For one dozen copies - - 40 
For a single copy - : - - - - 05 

The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almanac 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense. 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. 8—6t No. 61 John street, New York City. 


NB. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re: 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
object in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 





SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
IN QUART BOTTLES. 

For the Removal and Permanent Cure of all Disen- 
ses arising from an Impure State of the Blood, or 
Habit of the System, 

MONG the many and important discoveries of this gen- 
eration, is one whose fame will be written, as with a 
sunbeam, in the history of the past. SANDS’ SARSAPA.- 

RILLA stands forth alone, and by its own works proclaims 

its power—that mute eloquence, 80 irresistibly affecting in 

the appeals of the suffering for relief, has been answered. 

Thousands of cases of disease have been cured by tbis in- 

valnable medicine, such as are not furnished in the records 

of time. These things are not done in secret places, or in 
some unknown town, but are performed in our principal 
cities and public places. They are brought before the world 
to substantiate beyond dount the healing virtucs of this 
preparation; and the facts unfolded, although gigantic, are 
as plain as the l.ght of day 

The Sarsaparilla is combined with the moat effectual aids, 

the most salutary productions, the most potent simples of 
the vegetable kingdom ; and its unprecedented success in 
the restoration to health of those who had long pined under 
the most distressing chronic maladies, bas given it an exalt- 
ed character—furnishing, as it does, evidence of its own in- 
trinsic value, and recoynmending it to the afflicted in terms 
the afflicted only can know. It has long been a most 
important desideratum in the practice of medicine, to obtain 
a remedy similar to this—one that would aot on the lirer, 
stomach, and bowels, with all the precision and potency of 
mineral preparations, yet without any of their deleterious 
effects upon the vital powers of the system. Although pos- 
sessed of powerful healing properties, it is entirely barm- 
less, aud will not injure the most delicate constitution. 
When in perfect health, no effect is produced by its use, ex- 
cept an increase of appetite; but when disease is seated in 
the frame and carrying fast its victim along the path of life, 
then its mysterious influence is felt and seen; it enkindles 
new life and vigor, and brings health and strength to the 
suffering and diseased. 


SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES. 
WincuestTeEr, Ky., October 29, 1849. 
A.B. & D. Sands—Gentlemen: 1 would not have pre- 
sumed to write to yon, if it was not my duty to let the pub- 
lic know the almost miraculous effect your Sarsaparilla has 
had upon me. My limbs were covered with ulcerous sores, 
so that | could not walk during the whole spring and sum- 
mer. In this situation [ commenced the use of your Sarsa- 
parilla, and after taking two bottles was entirely cured. I 
must also tell you of another wonderful cure. My brother 
was afflicted with this scrofula in bis head, so bad his phy- 
sician told him the loss of his sight was inevitable, and per- 
manent blindness seemed to be his fate. Three bottles en- 
tirely restored his sight, and we cannot but recommend ail 
similarly afflicted to use Sands’ Sarsaparil'a ee 
Yours, truly, BENJAMIN F. BUCKNER. 
ITS POPULARITY ABROAD. 
FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 
Maracaiso, Vanezve.a, April }2, 1549. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen: I consider it a duty due the 
public to make known the great benefit [I have received from 
using your valuable Sarsaparilla. About three years since 
| was attacked with rheumatism in my shoulders, and also 
in my legs, and so severe was the pain, that I was unable to 
sleep. I tried all of the best medicines { could hear of, with- 
out receiving any benefit, until through the advice of a 
friend I procured some of your Sarsaparilia, and after using 
four bottles in the course of fifteen days, | found myself en- 
tirely well. I have no hesitation in saying your Sarsaparilla 
is the best medicine I ever took, and can confidently recom- 
mend it to my friends and the public. 
Your obedient servant, J. M. JESURUN. 
Here is another, nearer home: 
New York, January 8, 1850. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen: I have great pleasure 12 
acknowledging to you the great benefit I have received from 
the use of your Sarsaparilla. A subject of pulmonary dis- 
ease, I made a voyage to Europe, but while there continued 
to be afflicted A few weeks after my return I was seized 
with a violent hemorrhage of the lungs, and from the debi l- 
ity and great prosttation of strength that followed, with the 
protracted difficulty of reapiration, I am entirely relieved by 
the use of your Sarsaparilla, which I consider @ mest ners, 
tant and truly valuable discovery in the healing - ares 
that [ have not for fourteen years enjoyed 80 good Hew 
Soeem. Nay gnitely 7 5 5. SEYMORE. 


Prepared holesale and retail by A. B. § D. 
SANDS Pieoaitasad ‘Chemists, 100 Fulton street, corner 
of William, New York. Sold alsd by Draggists generally 
throughout the United States and es 

Price $1 per bottle; six bottles for 3». 

Pee ee ee eS. PATTERSON sud CHS. STOTT 
by ROBERT SHOEMAKER, 


CO., Washington; “a 
Philadelphia; by COLBY § CQ, Baltimore; and by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston. Jan, $code 
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